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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 

1.00 a year, in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, * dec06” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1906. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 
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Advertising Rate, per figate Line, 106. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts. Space Discounts. 





4times.... 5 percent 100 lines... 5per cent 
13 “ ee, “ 500 “ ie “ 


26 “ asxeme oe 1000 ee — | “ 
52 “ rr i) 2000 “ ...20 “ 





These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association | 


Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 

24.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 

34.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 

Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 
General Manager and Treasurer — 
N. BE. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


gr If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers of the American Bee Journal, 





The Emerson Binder. 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
buat 75 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.50. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the es of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are receiv If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
sary. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
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Italian Bees aud Queens in season. Catalog free. 
15 eggs of Pure Barred Plymouth Rocks, $1.00. 
Incubators and Brooders always on hand. 

12A13t H. S. DUBY, St. Anne, Ill. 
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New Edition of Dr. Miller's 
40 Years Among the Bees 


(With Appendix Just Added.) 








FREE as a Premium for Sending 
Two New Subscribers 


The book contains 344 pages, bound in 
handsome cloth, with gold letters and bees, 
and illustrated with over 100 beautiful origi- 
nal half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller 
himself. 

The first few pages tell how Dr. Miller 
got into bee-keeping. 20 years ago he wrote 

















a small book, called ‘‘A Year Among the 
Bees.’’ But ‘‘Forty Years’’ shows in minutest 
detail how he does things with bees and gets 
large crops of honey. 


How to Get a Copy of Dr. Miller's 
“Forty Yeats Among the Bees” 


It ‘is sent postpaid fur $1.00, or with the 
Weekiy American Bee Journal for one year, 
both for $1.80. 

Or, any present regular subscriber to the 
American Bee Journal whose stibscription is 
paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Mil- 
ler’s new book free as a premium for sending 
us Two New Subscribers to the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year with $200. This is a mag- 
nificent offer, and should be taken advantage 
of at once. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 DEARBORN StrREET, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 

















NOT IN THE TRUST 








FRICTION TOP CANS 
FOR HONEY AND 


SYRUP 








We will stamp 
your Cans ‘‘PURE 
EXTRACTED 
Honey’’—F REE 
> 


Our prices for 1906 are 
the lowest to the 
National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. Write us. 


2 oe 
Now is the time 
TO BUY 


Canners Can Co. 


1035 W. 47th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“DADANTS FOUNDATION” 


IT EXCELS 
EVERY INCH equal to sample 


Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sagging, No Loss. 
Twenty-seven Years of Experience. We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 


BEE- SUPPLI ES of all kinds. 


Beeswax Wanted times... 
See 
DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
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ON VOT NOU OVO TOT TOTO! 











$18.60 to New Haven, Conn., and 





Big Profits in Capons if you want the Bee-Book 


Return 
" . “ Caponizing is easy—soon | That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
plus $1.00, from Chicago, via Nickel learned. Complete outfit} | completely than any other published, 
Plate Road, June 2d, 3d, 4th and Sth; with free instructions send $1.20 to 


also via New York City at excursion 4 im Postpaid 62.50. Prof. Cook, Claremont, Ga 
rates. Return limit June 30th by ar- ave Weom Rutencter Re A. J. t, l. 
ranging for extension. Nickel Plate French Killing Knifes0e 
office, Room 298, 115 Adams St., Chi- 


Capon Book Free. oe Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


cago. 5—3t G. P. Pilling & Son, Philadelphia, Pa, Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


— DO YOU KNOW — 


THAT THE SALE OF 


DITTMER’S FOUNDATION | § K00t's Bee Supplies 


You know what this means. Four 
Has increased so much that we were forced to double our melting capacity carloads of New Goods on hand. 


in order to fill orders promptly? Our business increased last year 
‘There is a Reason for This—lIt is because Dirrmer’s Founpation is tough, clear, and 100 percent over 1904. Thisisa 
transparent, and has the natural odor of beeswax. proof that we are saving our cus- 

















Agents for Dittmer’s Foundation: tomers money. Try us. Low 
w.vdD.s z kx: Mich E. H. T Wel Stati Herts, E Fveight Rates from Tolede. 
. D. Soper, : - ackson, Mich. . H. Tayor, elwyn Station, Herts, Eng. 
Bee & Sona Co, - ° Beeville, Tex. | E.Graincer&Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada. an. "Our SP onan Contin te 
Our warehouse is well stocked with all kinds of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. sent free. 


wax always wanted. 


GRIGGS BROS. 
GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 521 Monroe Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Mention Bee Journal when 








Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Wisconsin Basswood Sections 3) ss"iiotse ihe 
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And Prompt Shipments year 1 aR OBE ORE, Geta, Th 

Is what we are making for our customers. Cheap Rates 
— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES — ))| to New Haven, Come trom ‘ ° 
direct and via New Yor , June 

We carry a fullline of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 34, 4th and Sth. Extended ‘imi 
THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. June 30th. Write Nickel Plate Road, 
\A & | Room 298, 113 Adams St., Coenen 

Mention Bee Journal when writing. particulars. 
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Swarming Done Away With 


In addition to continuing the several interesting articles by Alexander, and 
other noted contributors, which are running in GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE, the publishers announce as a special feature for the remaining issues of the 
year, a series of articles on the CONTROL OF SWARMING FOR COMB- 
HONEY PRODUCTION. ‘These by bee-keepers who have experimented to the 
point where experimenting is done, and the crown of success has been awarded. 

If you have not seen the first installment of this series, send in your name for 
a three-number trial subscription, which will be given free of charge. The April 
15th, May 1st, and May 15th numbers will be mailed to you, and by June you will 
undoubtedly be so interested you will want to take a six months’ subscription at 
least. ‘The special price of which will be 25 cents. 

If you choose to remit at once, make your request for the above numbers in ad- 
dition to the regular issues for six months beginning June 1st, and we will send 


them free. 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
MEDINA, OHIO 
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GOODS IN A HURRY 


When the bees are flying, some colonies preparing to swarm, and the honey nning to come in, supplies when needed are 
always wanted at once. Then, is when the ROOT SYSTEM of distribution shows its good points to the best advantage. 

Seven branch houses—in all large centers, with complete stocks on hand for either retail or wholesale trade. Numerous job- 
bing agencies, and hundreds of smaller agencies scattered throughout the United States. Send in your order to-day, and your goods 
will be on the way in a very short time. 

Insist on getting ROOT’S GOODS. We are leaders. Our prices are right. You getasquare deal and satisfaction in 
trading with us. 

AX WANTED.—We are paying 29 cents cash or 31 cents per pound in trade for pure, average beeswax delivered at any 
of our branches or at Medina. 
BEE BRUSH Some months ago Mr. R. F. Holtermann called our attention to a bee-brush which he received 
GERMAN a from Germany, made of genuine bristle or horsehair. He had used cne a whole season, washing 
it out often, and it appeared to be as good at the end of the season as at the be- 
ginning. He considered it so far ahead of any thing he had ever seen or used 
that he wanted no other. We are now provided with a stock which we offer at 
25 cents each; by mail, 30 cents. The bristles are black, about two inches long, 
extending eight inches on the handle. , 


w pared 
ALEXAN DER FEED piseundie Wesker. We a tone 





inches long, so they be used with either an 8 or 10 frame hive. With a 10 
frame hive they will project 3 inches beyond the hive for feeding, and the 
block may be laid crosswise of the feeder or be cut off as preferred. With 
the 8-frame hive the feeder projects 5 inches, and the block lies lengthwise. 
We soak the feeders in oil to preserve them, and fill the pores to prevent the 
feed from soaking in. Price, finished, including block, 25 cents each; 10 for 
$2.00; 50 for $9.00. 


The A.I. ROOT CO. \SNBe= 
IMedina, Ohio > — 


THE ALEXANDER FEEDER 


. 
























BRANCHES — . 
Medina, New York City, Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Washington, D.C. St.Paul, Minn. Syracuse,N.Y. Mechanic Falls 
Ohio. Box 1087 144 E. Erie. 10 Vine St, 1100 Md. Ave. 1024 Miss. St. 1631 W. Gen. St. Maine. ' 
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An Independent Bee-Paper 


Tue AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is absolutely an independent publica- 
tion, and neither is it nor its editor connected in any way with any 
bee-supply business whatsoever. It stands entirely upon its merits 
as an educative force in the field of bee-keeping, and as a medium 
for legitimate advertisers in Apicultural or other lines. It is the 
oldest, and only weekly, journal of its kind in America. Its 
publishers believe that it deserves to be in the hands of every 
would-be progressive, successful bee-keeper in the land. It is in 
its 46th year, and to-day is acknowledged to be better in every 
way than at any time during ite long and honorable history. 
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Editorial Motes 
and Comments 





Z 





Retention of Heat in the Brood-Nest Again 


In the interesting article by G. M. Doolittle, page 363, 
he tells us that when an upper story is put over a colony of 
bees, the crust of bees prevents the heat from escaping into 
the upper hive, and that the temperature in this upper hive 
will vary just in accord with the weather outside. It seems 
to have occurred to Dr. Miller that it would not be a difficult 
thing to put the matter to an actual test. He put an empty 
hive-body over a strong colony, and on the inside of the 
cover, over this upper story, he fastened a thermometer, 
and compared its readings with those of another thermome- 
ter outside, making corrections for the differencein the 
two thermometers. He thus reports : 


The experiment was made May 7 (a cool day), but early 
fruit-blossoms were a strong attraction, and as the day 
advanced bees worked busily in spite of the fact that the 
temperature never went above 58 degrees. About an hour 
after the upper story was given in the morning, the tem- 
perature in the hive was 21 degrees higher than the outside 
air, which was 47 degrees. 

Observations taken at other hours in the day showed the 
following results: At 9:35 the difference between the tem- 
perature outside and the temperature inside was 17 degrees ; 
at11:15, 21; at 12:15, 22; at1:40 p.m., 13; and at 5:10,9 
degrees. It will be noticed that it was warmer in the hive 
at the first observation than at the second. That may have 
been because the bees were stirred up before the first obser- 
vation, and cooled down before the second. 


Plainly there is a conflict of opinion, but not neces- 
sarily a conflict of facts, as observed by the two men. One 
fact is that it was warmer in the upper hive thanin the 
open air. The other fact is, that the temperature in the 
brood-nest was practically constant, that constancy resulted 
from the supposed fact that the crust of bees prevented the 
escape of heat, hence there could be no increased heat above 
as a result from the cluster below. 

The observations of Dr. Miller seem to show that this 





deduction is incorrect, and the reason for the uniformity of 
temperature in the brood-nest must be sought elsewhere. 
May it not be from the increased consumption of stores, 
and the consequently increased production of heat, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the case? In this may also lie the 
answer to the question that Mr. Doolittle asks, when he 
asks whether any one can tell why a little cluster can keep 
up to 92 degrees continuously. It is because they consume 
more to make the increased heat. A little stove may keep 
a room warm enough, but it is only by keeping a fiercer fire 
than would be needed in a larger stove. 





Good Early Brood 


A valued Wisconsin correspondent, in acommunication, 
says this among other things : 


By reports there must have been a heavy loss of bees over a 
wide area. Mine came out in very good condition. I have a colony 
with a great grand-daughter of the much-talked-of ‘‘ $200 queen,’’ 
which, on examination on April 15, had in the second story 7 frames 
two-thirds full of larve and hatching brood. I never saw anything 
to equal that in my experience before with bees wintered outside, as 
mine always are. I did not examine the first story. 

Prospects seem good fora crop of white clover. But you know 
bee-keepers are a hopeful set of fellows, anyhow. 


The sight of 7 frames two-thirds full of brood April 15, 
especially after so severe a March, must have been enough 
to make one take notice. The remark that the like had not 
been experienced before with bees wintered outdoors sounds 
a little as if it would be less remarkable should such a thin 
occur with cellared bees. It is nothing very strange if ft 
should be found the general impression that brood-rearing 
begins earlier in the cellar than outdoors. Certainly it is 
warmer in the cellar, why should not brood-rearing begin 
there at an earlier date thanin the coldersituation? Yet 
observation shows the reverse to be the case. Very many, 
if not most colonies, will be found to have no sealed brood 
at the time of taking out of the cellar, while it is nothing 
strange for outdoor bees in the North to start brood-rearing 
in Fetruary, or even in January. 


The explanation may lie in the fact that bees are pretty 
nearly dormant at a temperature in the neighborhood of 45 
degrees, while they are roused to activity by a higher or 
lower temperature. So the severer cold of the outer air, 
instead of preventing brood-rearing, may be the very thing 
that starts it. 





Claims of Advertisers and Subscribers 


Mr. Eprror:—Can you allow me space to “‘ hold you up to view ”’ 
to ‘‘ see yoursels as ithers see ye?”’ I consider you ablishers do not 
give subscribers a chance—the advertiser gets it Of course, he 
pays for our paper to a large extent, the same as the whiskey sucker | 
pays for the temperance man’s hotel accommodation, and we are 
willing to let him. 

Suppose there was one of your queen-bee advertisers sending out 
queens worth double those of your other advertisers; you know you 
dare not say so if we made enquicies, so we have to go on buying 
trash, year after year, till we find the right man to deal with. An 
advertisement that crept into your paper a month ago is responsible 
for the above; and on page 251, referring to a new advertiser, you say, 
‘““They are all right, as areall others advertising with us, else we 
would not advertise for them.”’ 

Now, what kind of queen is to be expected from that advertiser 
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who told us he *‘ bought an apiary of common bees and Italianized 
them last fall?’”? There are other advertisers who donot always act 
up to their promises. CANADA. 


Evidently ‘‘ Canada ”’ is under the impression that last 
fall an apiary of common bees was Italianized, and from 
this a start is to be made in selling queens the present sea- 
son. Well, suppose this supposition be correct. Conld not 
the queens be all right? If the colonies were Italianized 
last fall, the eggs laid by the queens will be the same as if 
the hives had been occupied by Italians for 10 years, the 
queens reared from them should be the same, and the drones 
the same ; what is to hinder the queens being all right ? 


Looking, however, at the advertisement itself, it will be 
seen that such a supposition is hardly warranted. The 
statement is made that an apiary of common bees having 
been purchased and Italianized, dees (not queens) can be 
furnished at reduced prices. That does not preclude the 
possibility of other bees being used for queen-rearing, even 
if other bees were any better. Asa matter of fact, the pur- 
chase of that apiary last fall was by no means a point of 
beginning with that advertiser. He has been in the field 
for years in the queen-rearing business, as his advertise- 
ments in this Journil in past years testify. 


Asto the general charge of unfairness to subscribers, 
our correspondent seems to think it an unfairness that 
among a number advertising queens for sale—Smith, 
Brown, Jones, and others—the best of the lot is not sorted 
out, and subscribers told, ‘Jones rears the best queens of 
the lot.’’ Let us see how that would work. Jones could 
stand itall right, but how about the others? What good 
would it do them to advertise if their advertisements were 
nullified by an editorial statement that their queens were 
inferior to those of Jones? Would they not be forced to 
cease advertising and leave the field entirely to Jones? 
‘Certainly they would if the readers could put faith in the 
editorial statement. 


There would then be the temptation for each one to 


secure editorial endorsement with the possibility of finan- 


cial argument in the way of offering an inducement of so 
many dollars to have it said editorially that this man’s 
goods were better than others. The American Bee Journal 
hardly desires to be put in the way of such a temptation. 


But, really, would it be a good thing for readers gen- 
erally that one man should havea monopoly of that kind ? 
Nowadays there is not a favorable sentiment in the mind of 
the public toward monopolies. Besides, it would be a very 
difficult thing, among a number of good men, to say which 
i st. 
is a all, is not the better way to follow the present 
custom of all reputable periodicals, to give a fair field and 
no favors to advertisers, only looking out that no one is 
admitted to the editorial columns whois known to be un- 
worthy ? 





Wiscellaneous 


Views + Stems 
a 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Dadant, of Hamilton, Ill., were 
visitors to Chicago last week. Mr. D. reports good pros- 
pects for the season with bees, and so far a satisfactory 
trade in comb foundation, etc. He has practically retired 
from active business, preferring to leave it in the compe- 
tent hands of his sons, who are conducting it in an able and 
conscientious manner. The Dadants—both father and 
sons—are experts in their various lines. They are not 
dreamers or theorists, but practical, successful doers of 
apicultural things. 














The Apiary of C. G. Chevalier is thus described by 
its owner : 


I send a photograph of my little apiary, located in the yard of my 
home at Forest Park. Baltimore, Md. I have 4 hives, 3 of them Dan- 
zenbaker, and one home-made, double-walled hive. The hive in the 
foreground, just back of the tree, has a large double case covered with 
tar-paper. the other 2 Danzenbaker hives simply have the winter 
covers, packed with newspapers. I was much afraid the colonies in 
the latter hives would not survive the winter, but Iam glad to say 
they came through in good shape. This picture was taken the morn- 
ing of March 16, after the storm of snow and ice. The trees and 
hedges are covered with a coating of ice, which was sparkling like 
fairyland in the early morning sun. The path I made to the hives 





when I went to clean the snow from the entrances can be seen. The 
houses in the background are those of neighbors. 
Three of my colonies are hybrids, and the fourth a red clover 
Italian. The first 3 I intend to re-queen this spring. 
dE OH C. G. CHEVALIER. 
The Wagner Feeding Arrangement, shown on the 
first page, is described thus by Mr. Wagner : 


I send a photograph of the ‘‘ Stream Bee-Feeder”’ that I have used 
several years. It consists of }¢x1¢ inch grooves in one inch boards, 
with a 5-gallon can with a screw faucet to thin the stream to suit the 
number of bees feeding. The 5-gallon jug at the bottom sets in the 
ground to catch what passes by the bees. 

I feed as early as the bees gather pollen. Some carry syrup and 
some gather pollen, while some carry both. Of course, there is some 
robbing, and it results in the “‘ survival of the fittest.” 

Pee F. M. WaGNeEr. 
A Good Kind of Complaint.—Here is what a reader 


of this Journal wrote us after getting the 32-page number 
for April 5, 1906: 


Mr. Epitor:—Have you no consideration for my feelings? Here 
comes the American Bee Journal with so many pages that I haven’t 
time to read it all, but filled with such interesting matter that when I 
get started I can not stop till [I have finished it. When I subscribed 

expected to get only 16 pages in each number; don’t you think it is 
a little unreasonable to require me to read from 20 to 32 pages? 
A Busy Brez-KEEper. 


Well, yes, itisa rather large amount of reading, but 
no one is compelled to read it all—unless he just can’t help 
it. But your complaint is a good one. It is an encourage- 
ment to us, even if it does seem “a little unreasonable ”’ to 
expect any one to read so much good bee-literature. 


i i. 
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JAMES FITTS WOOD 





James F. Wood, widely known as an expert on bees, is dead at his 
home in North Dana, having been confined to his bed barely one week 
by pernicious anemia—a disease from which he had long been ailing, 
and in spite of which he continued his earnest work till near the end. 
He was born in Leverett, Mass., the son of John and Elizabeth Wood. 
He was a farmer and bee-keeper, known as an expert on the latter 
subject. He was for several years a lecturer and demonstrator on 
bees at the State Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 


The above item appeared in a Massachusetts paper Feb. 
17, 1906, two days after the goeting away of a most excel- 
lent and esteemed citizen. Born Jan. 11, 1862, his parents 
removed to Prescott when he was a small boy, and there he 
lived till 19 years of age, returning thither after a sojourn 
of some years in Colerain. He was educated in the public 
schools and in New Salem Academy. 

The bent of his mind was earlyshown. His first bees 
was a colony of bumble-bees, when he was but 12 years old. 
Next he “lined ’’ bees with a schoolmate, bringing home 
an occasional swarm from a hollow tree in the woods. And 
from that time on he was never without at least a few colo- 
nies, which he handled without veil or gloves, and some- 
times barefooted, for thus he went, like the boy celebrated 
in Whittier’s verses. 

June 26, 1895, this lover of bees and fiowers, and all 
Nature, married the sweet, intelligent woman who survives 
him—Nettie F. J. Wood. They went to Dana, where he 
built a good house—a not unsuitable monument to his good 
judgment and painstaking industry. Last winter their 
appreciative neighbors, in large numbers, surprised them 
on the tenth anniversary of their marriage, with numerous 
little and valued gifts, and a speech to which both responded 
with ability and grace. 

Into the sacredness of their family life I will enter only 
farenough to say that its loveliness was daily growing 
more and more lovely. Upto the last of his life Mr. Wood 
was planning his future work, including the lecture course 
which he was engaged to give next season at the college, 
where he had appreciative friends, among them Professors 
Brooks and Paige, whom I mention as more known to me. 
He studied and experimented with soils and plants, and was 

tly interested in the work of that plant magician— 

uther Burbank. 

Minds may be classified as scientific and traditional, 
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may I say ecclesiastical? His was naturally and easily 


scientific. In traditionalism, metaphysics, ecclesiasticism, 
and in romance, there is room for mental jugglery ; but to 
know Science the mind must act honestly with itself and 
with the facts. So science cultivates honest habits of 
thought, and will have nothing to do with dishonesty, or 
with tricky thinking. Mr. Wood was naturally adapted to 
hear and heed her voice, and she loved to speak her secret 
thoughts to him. 

He loved the fields and loved the woods—everything 
that was Nature—and his open mind absorbed; he knew 
much more than his friends were aware, imbibing every- 
where, and eagerly, new thought. He would listen care- 
fully to those he modestly thought wiser than himself, and 
learned a thousand times when others would have drawn 
nothing from the presence of intelligence. It is much to be 
a good listener, and to winnow well what we hear. This 
not only stores the mind, but it makes friends. And Mr. 
Wood made many friends. They crowded his house at the 
funeral. 

He was liberal and progressive in politics and in re- 
ligion, differing as generously as he did honestly with the 
more conservative in both. As to the future. he believed 
no force is lost, it continues in the world, whether in the 
identical individual or not is less certain, while some say 
certainly not. The following poem I have written with him 
in mind: 

The firmanent of life may be obscured, 
Its stars be hidden by the damp of death ; 
Malarial mists, by time too long endured, 
Shall change and flee before Night’s changing breath. 


Clouds may eclipse the splendor of man’s skies, 
But life and love are not extinguished so; 

Their beauty not with pause and sunset dies, 
Though wide diffused in evening’s after-glow. 


The stars of thought to their high places climb. 
The mightier orbs of love, by night or day, 

Do beam through all the phases of dark time, 
By clouds obscured, but passing not away. 


Cloud-shadows fleeing o’er the mvon-lit snow, 
Untracked by searching morn their noiseless feet, 
Or by unfettered winds, which seem to know 
The scent of shadow-steps unseen and fleet, 
Will pass away with the all-passing dark and night; 
Love walks upon the wind above the storms, in light. 


New Salem, Mass. PERRY MARSHALL. 
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Plain and Chaff Division-Boards 


BY G. C. 





GREINER. 
HE easiest and cheapest way to make a division-board 
is to take a plain board, put a cleat on each end to 
keep it from warping, and nail a strip of proper di 
mensions with the necessary projections to rest on the 
rabbet on top, and it is done. I have quite a number of this 
kind in use, and for certain purposes they are all that is 
necessary. But their undesirable features are as follows: 


They are hard to remove when once glued fast by the 
bees; when trying to loosen them, they always detach with 
a hive-jarring crack; as a rule, they do not fit the hive per- 
fectly; if they fit close, they do not go into the hive freely, 
but bind and crowd, and if they go in easily, they 
do not fit tight enough, and in this case, if not handled very 
carefully, they go down with that detestable “kerchuck” (if 
I am allowed the expression) which always irritates bees, 
even the most gentle colonies; and they are not of the right 
thickness for the purpose a division-board is often used, 
unless it is made of thick lumber, which is not desirable for 
various reasons. 

To overcome all these objections, I have used for many 
years, what I call a “Main-frame-chaff-division-board.” As 
the name indicates, its foundation is the main-frame. The 
bee-spaces on each side are taken up by cushioning the out- 
side of the end-bars. This is done by tacking two or three 
strips of some thick material (felt-cloth of some worn-out 
couch-cover is excellent for this purpose), lengthwise on the 











outside, the first strip being the width of the bar—1 inch; 
the next a little narrower, say 4; and the last about 4 inch. 
The whole is covered with bed-ticking; a strip the length of 
the end-bar and wide enough to reach around, being wrapped 


s -— 





Fig. 1.—Frame Cushioned, 

around it and sewed on the inside with a darning-néedle and 
wrapping-twine, as shown in Fig. 1. The sides of the frame 
are then covered with lumber of such thickness that the 
aggregate thickness is equal or nearly so (a little scant 1s 
better), to the distance of the brood-combs from center to 
center. I use separator-stuff on one side and %4-inch lumber 
on the other, making 1% inches in all. 

To prevent bending or springing out of this thin lum- 
ber when the frame is being filled, an extra end-bar is nailed 
between the top and bottom-bar, about half way between the 
end-bars. Before the lumber is nailed to the second side of 
the frame, the bottom-bar is taken off, which is necessary 
to leave an opening for the filling. For the latter I use oat 
or clover chaff, if available; saw-dust will answer, but I 
think either of the former is better. After the filling is com- 
pleted, replacing and nailing the bottom-bar finishes the job. 

It may seem like a tedious job to make division-boards 
of this kind, but the advantages in using them are so many, 
and the satisfaction so enjoyable, that I would not keep 
bees without them. If the cushioning is made of just the 
right thickness, the division-board will slide into the hive 
with very little pressure, and fit perfectly tight. If it should 
be desirable to move it, after the bees have glued it to the 
ends of the hive, it does not snap and crack when loosened, 
like a solid board The flexibility of the cloth will cause 
it to loosen gradually with very little prying, and when 
drawn out of the hive or moved sidewise, as is the case 
when used as a follower, it does not jar the hive to speak of. 

In reducing the capacity of the hive it is more than 
convenient. Any number of brood-combs can be taken 

















Fiy. 2.—Division- Board Finished, 


from a hive, and the same number of division-boards will 
just fill that space again. It is sometimes desirable to re- 
duce a hive one or more combs for 





ing; to substi- 
tute one of these division-boards on each side a the same 
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beneficial effect as chaff-packing—in fact, it makes a half- 
chaff-hive of any single-wall structure. 

In queen-rearing time, when starting nuclei, the chaff- 
division-board forms a very desirable adjunct to the hive. 
I always use full-sized hives for this purpose, and by the 
use of this division-board I am enabled to divide a hive into 
almost air-tight compartments of any size. 


% La Salle, N. Y. 


Using Unfinished Sections as ‘‘ Baits ’’ 


CORRESPONDENT writes me thus: “Say, Mr. Doo- 
A little, will you tell us through the columns of the Ameri- 

can Bee Journal something about using unfinished sec- 
tions? I have a lot that are from one-fourth to two-thirds 
full of honey, partially capped and somewhat candied. Would 
it be right to put these sections in the supers as ‘baits,’ at 
this time of the year, now when I am preparing for next 
season, then put them on the hives next summer when the 
bees need them? Would the bees eat it out, or would they 
fill in the new honey on top of that which was candied, and 
then cap the whole over?” 

The above brings up one of the debatable questions in 
apiculture, and one where the majority would be on the 
side of not giving those sections to the bees unless the 
combs of candied honey were cut out and these replaced with 
starters or filled with new foundation. And even to this many 
would object, claiming that it were better to throw away 
the old sections and begin anew. But it is evident that the 
correspondent wishes to use those sections with the comb in 
them, and that he wishes to prepare his surplus arrange- 
ments at this time of the year, so he will be in readiness for 
the season when it comes next June. And as his mind and 
desires run along the same path that I travel in, I am going 
to take the minority side in this matter and tell him just 
how I use such bait-sections, and, as far as I have ever been 
able to see, with perfect success. 

In the first place, I count up the number of these unfin- 
ished sections I may happen to have at the time I begin pre- 
paring my supers for the next season, which is generally 
from the first to the middle of January. My supers, as I 
use them at present, hold 44 one-pound sections, there being 
II rows of 4 sections each in each super. I now divide the 
number of unfinished sections I have, by 4, and that will 
tell me how many rows I will have to use. I then divide 
the number of rows, which this first division shows, by the 
number of colonies I expect to have to run for comb honey 
the coming season (as | wish the first super on each colony 
to contain bait-sections, that the bees may be enticed into 
the super as speedily as possible); when this last division 
will tell me how many of these rows I will have for each 
colony. To make the matter a little plainer: 


Say, I have 600 unfinished sections similar to those told 
about by the correspondent. [ divide these by 4, which 
gives me 150 rows of 4 each to use. I have, or expect to 
have, 50 colonies to run for comb honey at the beginning of 
the honey season for 1906. I now divide the 150 rows by 
the 50 colonies I expect to have for working in sections, 
and this tells me that I will have 3 rows of 4 sections each 
for each of the 50 colonies. I can now go to work intelli- 
gently at preparing my supers for the coming season. In 
filling up the super, I place one row of 4 of these bait-sections 
next the side of the super, then 4 rows of 4 sections each 
having starters of foundation in them; or what I prefer still 
more, these sections filled with extra thin foundation; 
then another row of 4 of the _ bait-sections; then 4 rows 
more of the sections filled with foundation; and lastly, 
at the opposite side of the super from where we com- 
menced, the last 4 bait-sections. In this way I secure the 
outside sections finished as quickly as any, except the mid- 
dle row, which are baits, and the whole super is all fin- 
ished when the time comes to take it from the hive. 


If I have less sections with baits, so that only 2 rows 
of 4 each can be used for each hive, then I place these rows 
thus: Put in first, next to one side of the super, 3 rows of 4 
each, of sections with foundation, then one row of the 
baits; then 3 rows having foundation; one row of baits; 
and the last 3 rows with foundation. In this way I coax the 
bees to work as nearly equal all through the super as is pos- 
sible, and have the earliest possible start made at the work. 


If this division of bait-sections gives me only one row 
of 4 sections each, for each colony worked for section honey, 





then I put that row in the center of the super, so as to en- 
tice the bees to work in the super as soon as may be; but 
with only so few baits as 4 sections, the outside rows of 
sections will be slower in their completion than where we 
have enough so that either 2 or 3 rows can be used. 


Now about the honey which is in those sections: Where 
the cells are capped it is absolutely necessary that this cap- 
ping be broken, if we wish the bees to remove it from the 
comb. And we certainly wish it removed, especially where 
it is candied, or of a different color from that which the 
bees will bring in from the fields in summer. And all of 
my experience proves that where honey is capped and the 
cappings broken from any cause, the bees will always re- 
move all the honey the cell contains before any more honey 
is placed in that cell, whether the honey is candied or other- 
wise. I used to think differently, but the score of trials try- 
ing to have the bees recap a few cells on any sections which 
I had chanced to mar or break the cappings in preparing 
such finished sections for market, have convinced me that 
they will not repair such carelessness of mine, till the cells 
are emptied, cleaned, and refilled again. 


And the reason is not long sought for. The cell must be 
dry and polished in order that the honey placed therein be 
made to assume that concave shape necessary for keeping it 
in place, and anything that happens to cause any other shape 
will start the honey to running to an extent which makes 
it impossible for the bees to overcome the disaster short 
of its entire removal, and a beginning anew, again, with that 
cell. Hence, it will be seen at once, that whether it be the 
bee-keeper, the candying of the honey in the cells, or any 
other cause, which brings to pass any other position of the 
liquid in the cell except the one necessary for it to stay 
in place, the whole must be removed, the cell cleaned and 
dried, and work commenced anew, before the cell will hold 
honey again in the position which the bees desire. 


Therefore, I claim that all this talk about a few grains 
of candied honey sticking to cells, being the sowing of seed 
to produce the further candying of any honey that is placed 
in that cell, cannot be aught but fallacious. And I practice 
what I preach, each year getting my supers ready, baits and 
all (the same being partially filled with honey, just as the 
bees left them at the end of the past season), with no other 
precaution, save the knowledge that the capping to all sealed 
cells are broken; and I have yet to see wherein this mode of 
procedure is not as good as having these combs emptied in 
the fall, except the dripping of the honey to a certain ex- 
tent, from the cells having the broken cappings. Where the 
honey is candied in these cells there is scarcely any leakage, 
and no great amount, in any case, if broken as slightly as 
possible, by passing a knife flatwise over the cappings. But 
it is best to put a sheet of paper between each super having 
such baits in them, so that all drip, if there happens to be 
any, is held on this paper rather than running down over the 
sections below. Borodino, N. Y. 


[This article was received and should have appeared 
several months ago. But on account of a press of other mat- 
ter it has been deferred. We trust that it is still in time 
to be of some use for the coming honey season.—Eprror.] 


a 
Queenless Bees in Queen-Rearing 


BY HENRY ALLEY. 


N page 251, and under the head, “How Can We Rear 
0 Better Queens?” is an article from A. K, Ferris. I read 

this article with much interest, as all such questions have 
attracted my attention for the past 45 years. The first point 
that Mr. Ferris tries to make, namely, the selection of the 
breeding queen, is not new to me, as I had that very thing 
under consideration more that 40 years ago. But here is 
something new: 

“Do not breed from a queen whose bees will allow brood 
to starve with capped honey in the hive.” Can any reader 
of this paper say that he ever had an experience of that kind? 
I not only would not use such a mother for a breeder, but 
would quickly pinch the head of such a worthless queen. 
If Mr. Ferris has had such a queen as that in his apiary, 
would it not interest all the readers to know whether she 
was reared in a colony that Riad cast a swarm, or by queen- 
less bees, or what the conditions were that could produce 
such a queen? 

have been a bee-keeper nearly half a century, but 
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never knew such a state of things to exist as Mr. Ferris 
mentions in his article. The idea of brood starving when 
bees had | praang of stores, and in a normal condition, is 
amazing, if true. 

Mr. Ferris presents some good things in his article, 
but they are not new to the readers of the American Bee 
Journal, as all these things can be found in back numbers 
many, many years ago, and written by the person whose 
nethod of queen-rearing he criticises. 

Mr. Ferris gives his experience in rearing queens by 
two methods. One of the methods employed was that of 
rearing them by queenless bees. He says he failed to save 
ven I queen out of 35 cells he gave to as many queenless 
olonies; and that the queen-cells reared by another method 
were all accepted. 

What does this show? There is nothing to indicate that 
he destruction of the cells was caused by the way they 
were built. If anything is proven, it is the fact that Mr. 
F. does not understand the queenless method of producing 
jueen-cells. His failure to rear good queens should not be 
attributed to the method used. Up to within 10 years, all the 
queens reared the world over were reared by queenless bees, 
and such queens were always satisfactory. We can give 
accounts of hundreds of queens whose bees stored as much 
honey as queens reared by any process known to experienced 
bee-keepers. We have had queens reared by queenless bees 
that filled many combs with brood, but none ever filled 14 
Langstroth frames, as Mr. F. says his queens will do. Such 
queens can not be found in my yard. 


I want to inform the bee-keepers of the world that no 
bees, queenless or otherwise, ever destroy, or tear down 
queen-cells that contain live queens. A colony having a 
queen (either a virgin or fertile one) will not destroy a 
queen-cell until a queen first stings the imprisoned or em- 
bryo queen; then the worker-bees complete the destruction 
of the cell. The 35 cells, which Mr. F. says were not ac- 
cepted, did not contain one live queen when given to the 
bees. There must have been something decidedly wrong 
in the way that those cells were built, or were handled when 
introduced to bees. 

Can’t rear good queens by queenless bees! They can be 
so reared. Mr. Doolittle will say the same; and any prac- 
tical bee-keeper on earth will say that the best of queens are 
reared by queenless bees. 

By the way, what is the Doolittle system of rearing 
queens? A few years ago when writing E. R. Root, I re- 
marked that I could not get such good and satisfactory 
queens as Mr. D. does by rearing them in or over a colony 
while a queen is present. The next time I heard from 
Mr. Root, he said Mr. D. did not rear queens in that way. 
Now, Mr. F. says he uses the Doolittle plan, as he does not 
like the queenless method. Well, where are we? It really 
seems to me that bees must be used to rear queens by any 
method. 

I said in this Journal a long time ago that good queens 
can be reared in a colony while a fertile queen is present, 
only when the bees are gathering honey from natural sources, 
but at no other time, can as good queens be reared as by the 
queenless process. 

As a matter of fact, I first gave to the public through 
the columns of this paper.a method for rearing queens in a 
colony having a laying queen. After I had made it public, 
I found that G. M. Doolittle, of New York, and Dr. G. L. 
we of Ohio, had been experimenting along the same 
ines. 

I have stated in these columns how queens can be 
reared: in the brood-chamber while a queen was present and 
the cells unprotected from the attack of the queen. I have 
also shown how the same thing can be done by protecting 
the cells from being attacked and destroyed by the queen 
while the bees were completing them. All of these things, 
and many others, I have published in years past and given 
to the public. But not till Mr. Ferris’ article appeared had 
I ever seen the queenless method of rearing queens criti- 
cised by any one. 

It seems that Mr. F. did have some queens reared by 
the queenless or cell-cup process; even though the 35 cells 
were destroyed, and that queens reared by the Alley plan 
and the Doolittle plan, all in the same hive, when shown 
strangers to bees they saw the difference. 

Let me tell Mr. F. what some experts with bees have 
said of queens they have seen when visiting my apiary. A. C. 
Miller, of Rhode Island, has made an annual visit to my 
apiary for many years. I always show him queen-cells in 


all stages, and processes of construction, as I do all who 











come here. Mr. Miller always says that the virgin queens 
are very large, and as fine as he ever saw. F. H. Farmer, 
one of the largest bee-owners in Massachusetts, is another 
caller here who admires the size and beauty of the queens 
shown him, and says that my virgin queens are as large as 
most of the laying queens sent out by some dealers. 

When queenless bees are used for cell-building they 
should be supplied with eggs within 6 or 8 hours there- 
after. My method for rearing queens by queenless bees, or 
rather for having queen-cells built from cell-cups, is this: 

I select the strongest colony in the yard—one having a 
prolific queen and at least 8 frames of brood. (A colony 
having an old queen is always preferred, as bees from such 
build the finest cells.) 


a queen This colony is taken into 
the operating room, and I then treat the bees to tobacco- 
smoke in small doses, and drum on the hives to cause the 
bees to fill their honey-sacs, and when they have done so, 
and show that the tobacco has completely subdued them, 


I remove the cover from the hive; then take out each frame 
separately, brushing the bees from the combs into a box 
having plenty of ventilation. The queen is found and caged, 
and the bees left queenless for 6 or 8 hours. The combs 
are replaced in the hive they were taken from, and other 
bees (queenless ones, if at hand) are put into the hive and a 
fertile queen introduced. 

The colony just made queenless has from 60,000 to 
75,000 bees, mostly young ones. Twelve days .after the eggs 
are given the bees, I have as fine a batch of large, golden 
queens as Mr. F. could desire to see. The eggs given the 
bees from which to construct cell-cups had been deposited 
in drawn foundation 3 days, or 72 hours before the colony 
was made queenless. If Mr. Ferris had proceeded in the 
above way, he would have had completed queen-cells that 
can not be equalled by any other method of rearing queens. 


The one point I wish to emphasize is, that bees, long 


in a queenless condition, will not rear good queens. This 
seems to have been the trouble with Mr. F.’s cells. The 
right thing must be done at the right moment. It is also 


evident that Mr. F. failed by not strictly following the 
method which I have given for rearing queens. 

Permit me to give just one illustration as to whether 
queens reared by queenless bees are of any value or not. 
In 1901, Mrs. M. M. Ball, of New York, purchased a queen 


from me. The queen was shipped as hundreds of others are 
sent, and I never expected to hear anything from the 
transaction. The next year Mrs. B. wrote me this: 


“I owe you a debt of gratitude for the fine queen you 
sent me. Had it not been for that queen I would have had 
no honey. This one colony stored 125 pounds in sections, 
while no other bees in town stored any surplus at all.” 


Now here comes the best part of that testimonial: In 
trying to purchase that queen from Mrs. B. we got pretty 
well acquainted, and the result was that Mrs. Ball is now 
Mrs. Alley. Now, was not that a good queen? I leave it to 
Mr. Ferris to say. 

Finally, I must say that Mr. Ferris has not made out a 
good case. Considering the fact that we all have had nearly 
as good queens as Mr. Ferris has described, I must sa 
that the question, “How to rear better queens,” is still 
unsolved, so far as Mr. F. is concerned. I have claimed 
that I can rear better queens by the queenless process than 
can be reared by natural swarming. 

Editor Hutchinson says just as good queens can be 
reared by queenless bees as natural ories, but he hardly thinks 
better queens can be so reared. 

I still assert that I can rear better queens by queenless 
bees than can be obtained by the natural process. At any 
rate, I shall continue to rear queens in the same way that 
I have since the year 1860, so long as I have good suc- 
cess. 

Mr. F. asserts that he can rear queens that will fill 
14 Langstroth frames with brood! Did Mr. F. stop to con- 
sider this statement before he made it? Let us see what 
a queen must do in order to fill the combs in 14 Langstroth 
frames in 21 days. 

A Langstroth frame 9x17 inches, inside measurement, 
contains 153 inches. There are 52 cells to the inch of comb. 
In 14 frames there would be 111,384 cells. Sixty thousand 
to 75,000 bees is considered a very large colony. To fill 
14 frames, a queen must deposit 5,304 eggs each 24 hours 


for 21 days. Does any one suppose that a queen can be 
found that will lay so many eggs in one day? 

I will pay $25 for a pure Italian queen that will 
only 12 frames with brood in 21 days, give an order for 
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25 more queens at $10 each. This offer is open to anyone who 
can supply queens of the kind Mr. F. says he has. 

I will not take the statement made by Mr. F. as he makes it. 
We all know that only a few of the combs in the middle of 
the brood-chamber are filled solid with brood, while the 
combs on either side of the brood-nest are never full. 

I do not appear in defense of my methods of queen- 
rearing. They do not need it. Those methods have been 
employed over 50 years, and have stood the test well, and 
thousands of bee-keepers have made them a success. 

Essex Co., Mass. 
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Conducted by Morey Pettit, Villa Nova, Ont. 








Ontario’s Foul Brood Law 


It will be seen by the enclosed ‘‘ Bill’’ that the in- 
spection of apiaries is given entirely into the hands of the 
Minister of Agriculture. This does away with the see-saw 
work we have had so much of for years, and is, I think, a 
good move. Formerly, the President of the Ontario Bee- 
Keepers’ Association was supposed to direct the inspector, 
but had no control over his pay, which came from the De- 
partment. It was the sense of the last convention that 
more inspectors were needed, and now the Minister, who 
keeps in close touch with the bee-keepers, will appoint, 
direct and pay what are needed. Note that Section 4 pro- 
vides for transfer of box-hive colonies. 


The following is a copy of the Act referred to above : 


BILL 


An Act for the Suppression of Foul Brood Among Bees. 

His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Assembly ef the Province of Ontario, enacts as follows: 

1. This Act may be known as ** The Foul Brood Act.” 

2. T he Lieutenant-Governor, in Council upon the recommendation 
of the Minister of Agriculture, may from time to time appoint one of 
more Inspectors of Apiaries to enforce this Act, and the Inspector shall, 
if so required, produce the certificate of his appointment on entering 
upon any premisesin the discharge of his duties. And the Minister 
shall instruct and control each Inspector in the carrying out of the 
provisions of this Act. The remuneration to be paid to any Inspector 
under this Act shall be determined by order of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council. 

3. The Inspector shall, wheneyer so directed by the Minister of 
Agriculture, visit without unnecessary delay any locality in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, and there examine any apiary or apiaries to which the 
said Minister may direct him, and ascertain whether or not the disease 
known as ‘* foul brood” exists in such apiary orapiaries, and wherever 
the said Inspector is satisfied of the existence of foul brood in its viru» 
lent or malignant type, it shall be the duty of the Inspector to order 
all colonies so affected, together with the hives occupied by them, 
and the contents of such hives, and all tainted appurtenances that can 
not be disinfected, to be immediately destroyed by fire under the per- 
sonal direction and superintendence of the said Inspector; but where 
the Inspector, who shall be the sole judge thereof, is satisfied that the 
disease exists, but only in milder types and in its incipient stages, and 
is being or may be treated successfully, and the Inspector has reason 
to believe that it may be entirely cured, then the Inspector may, in his 
discretion, omit to destroy, or order the destruction, of the colonies 
and hives in which the disease exists, 53 V., c. 66, s. 3. 

4. The Inspector shall have full power, in his discretion, to order 
any owner or possessor of bees dwelling in box-hives, in apiaries where 
the disease exists (being mere boxes without frames), to transfer such 
bees to movable-frame hives within a specified time, and in default of 
such transfer, the Inspector may destroy, or order the destruction of, 
such box-hives and the bees dwelling therein. 53 V., c. 66, s. 4. 


_ _ 5, Any owner or possesor of diseased colonies of bees, or of any 
infested appliances for bee-keeping, who knowingly sells or barters or 
gives away such diseased colonies or infected appliances, shall on con- 
viction thereof, before any Justice of the Peace, be liable to a fine of 
not less than $50, or more than $400, or to imprisonment for any term 
not exceeding two months. 53 V., c. 66, s. 5. 


6. Any person whose bees have been destroyed or treated for foul 
brood, who sells or offers for sale any bees, hives or appurtenances of 
any kind, after such destruction or treatment, and before being au- 
thorized by the Inspector so to do, or who exposes in his bee-yard or 
elsewhere, any infected comb, honey, or other infected thing, or con- 
ceals the fact that said disease exists among his bees, shall. on con- 
viction before a Justice of the Peace, be liable to a fine of not less than 
$20, and not more than $50, or to imprisonment for a term not exceed- 





ng two months, and not less than one month. 53 V.,c. 66, s. 6. 


7. Any owner or possessor or bees who refuses to allow the In- 
spector to freely examine said bees, or the premises in which they are 
kept, or who refuses to destroy the infected bees and appurtenances, 
or to permit them to be destroyed when so directed by the Inspector, 
may, on the complaint of the Inspector, be summoned before a Justice 
of the Peace, and, on conviction, shall be liable toa fine of not less 
than $25, and not more than $50, for the first offence, and not less than 
$50, and not more than $100, for the second and any subsequent 
offence, and the said Justice of the Peace shall make an order directing 
the said owner and possessor forthwith to carry out the directions of 
the Inspector. 538 V., c. 66,8. 7. 

8. Where an owner or possessor of bees disobeys the directions of 
the said Inspector, or offers resistance to, or obstructs the said I[n- 
spector, a Justice of the Peace may, upon the complaint of the said 
Inspector, cause a sufficient number of special constables to be sworn 
in, and such special constables shall, under the directions of the In- 
spector, proceed to the premises of such owner or possessor and assist 
the Inspector to seize all the diseased colonies and infected appurte- 
nances and burn them forthwith, and if necessary the said Inspector 
or constables may arrest the said owner or possessor and bring him 
before a Justice of the Peace to be dealt with according to the pro- 
visions of the preceding sectlon of this Act. 53 V., c. 66, s. 8. 

9. Before proceeding against apy person before a Justice of the 
Peace, the said Inspector shall read over to such person the provisions 
of this Act, or shall causea copy thereof to be delivered to such person. 
53 V., c. 66, s. 9. 

10. Every bee-keeper or other person who is aware of the existence 
of foul brood, either in his own apiary or elsewhere, shall immediately 
notify the Minister of the existence of such disease, and in default of 
so doing shall, on summary conviction before a Justice of the Peace, 
be liable to a fine of $5 and costs. 53 V., c. 66, s. 10. 

11. Each Inspector shall report to the Minister as to the inspection 
of any apiary in such form and manner as the Minister may direct, 
and all reports shall be filed in the Department of Agriculture, and 
shall be made public as the Minister may direct, or upon order of the 
Legislative Assembly. 

12. Chapter 283 of the Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1897, entitled. 
An Act for the Suppression of Foul Brood Among Bees is repealed. 


ee ee 


Giving Cellared Bees a Winter Flight 


Mr. Perit :—The last time I saw you we were talking 
on putting bees from the cellar on the summer stands on a 
warm day fora cleansing flight during the winter time, 
which I did about the middle of February. Up till the time 
we put our colonies out for a flight they seemed particularly 
restless. The fault was, undoubtedly, in the temperature 
being too warm for them in the cellar, andit was impos- 
sible to lower it on account of the warm winter. When we 
took the bees from the cellar in February none had spotted 
their hives. We left them out for only one day, and then 
returned them to the cellar, where they remained in about 
the same restless condition up till April1, and then none 
had spotted their hives. As soon as they quited down I ex- 
amined them, and, quite to my surprise, they had come 
through the winter in good, average condition, with the 
loss of onecolony. They had just commenced brood-rearing- 

I never had a larger consumption of stores. I gave 
them more honey per colony last season than ever before, 
and some would have died from starvation had I not sup- 
plied them. Now, would that not indicate that if they had 
consumed so much honey through the winter without the 
flight, they would have contracted dysentery and brood- 
rearing? Idon’t think it would do any good to give them 
a winter flight unless they were particularly uneasy in the 
cellar, and then get them back into the cellar again as soon 
as they cluster well. It might be a damage to allow them a 
second day’s flight, for the first would give them a chance 
to clean up, and that is all they need ; while the second day 
would be a tax on their vitality, and would cause brood- 
rearing, etc. Cuas. E. ARNOLD. 

Bealton, Ont., May 10. 


——— al) a 


Prospects Good So Far 


I had 5 colonies in the spring of 1905, and in the fall 10, 
but I doubled back to 7, with which I began the winter. I 
lost one in winter, as it was short of stores. Theremaining 
6 are in good condition. Prospects are good so far. 

Wroxeter, Ont., May 1. J. BRETHAUER. 





Handy Tool-Holder.—We find we are short of the 
part of this Tool-Holder which has on it the cogs or ratchet 
by which the blade is raised or lowered when grinding. We 
need to have some castings made of that Poy If any one 
of our readers who have one of these Tool-Holders will 
kindly write us, se we can learn who has one of them, we 
will consider it a very great favor. Address the office of 
the American Bee Journal. 
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Conducted by Emma M. Wiison, Marengo, III. 








Protection Against Bee-Stings—Black an Irritator 


A lady was calling on me this week, and as she owns 
quite a number of colonies of bees, we naturally began talk- 
ing about bees. These same bees were left to her bya 
favorite nephew at his death. They having been a source 
of profit to him, doing much towards helping him through 
college, he hoped they might do as much for her. Now, the 
only knowledge she has of bees is the knowledge gained by 
the slight help she gave her nephew with them during his 
lifetime. 

The only things she tries to do with them is to hive the 
swarms and take care of the honey. She said, ‘‘ I am afraid 
I will never make a success of bee-keeping, as I can never 
quite overcome my fear of them. Sometimes while I am 
working with them I get so interested in my work that I 
forget to be nervous about their stinging, and really get 
along nicely. In fact, as a usual thing I do not get very 
many stings.”’ 


I said, ‘‘ Why don’t you protect yourself against stings 
by dressing so that they can’t get a chance to sting you, 
until you get over your feeling of nervousness while work- 
ing with them ?’’ 


She gave a little laugh, and said, ‘‘I always wear a 
veil, but the only time I ever tried to protect my hands I did 
not succeed very well. I had always worked with my hands 
bare, but, one day, feeling particularly timid about taking 
off some honey that must be taken off, I drew a pair of 
stocking legs on my arms, letting them come well down 
over my hands, leaving just the tips of my fingers ex- 
posed, and went to the apiary feeling much braver. But, 
alas, those stocking legs seemed to make those bees just 
furious. They covered my hands and arms, burrowing 
themselves into the stockings, and stinging—well, I never 
had so many stings before in my life. I can’t imagine 
what made them act so, for I had handledthem just as care- 
fully as I ever did, but I have not tried to wear anything on 
my hands since.”’ 


I said, ‘‘ What color were those stockings ?’’ She looked 
a little surprised, but replied that they were black. She 
looked still more surprised when I told her that because 
they were d/ack was the reason the bees were so furious at 
them, and had they been woolen they would have been still 
more furious. I advised her to try some white stockings 
and see if results were not different. (This in spite of the 
fact that some people think it all nonsense that bees do not 
like black.) 

One thing that surprised me was that she entertained 
the idea that a cool day was much better than a warm one 
to work with bees, and she attributed the temper of those 
bees to the fact that it was a very warm day when she took 


off that honey ! 
ee 


Sweet Clover—White and Yellow 


And so Dr. Miller tells another inquirer that sweet 
clover ought to be advertised in the American Bee Journal ! 
Surely it should be, but that is poor comfort for those who 
want it—if it is not so advertised. 


For myself, it gives me a sort of guilty feeling—in that 
I have sweet clover in abundance, yet fail to gather the 
seed. The trouble is, there is so much to be done; then 
that securing of the seed in any considerable quantity is 
neglected. fe yields a lavish lot of seed, but if it is not 
gathered at the right time this soon falls to the ground. 


I have, at times, cut patches of it with a scythe, and 
iled it up to be thrashed with a broom, but I have none on 
sae a this writing. Bushels of it were permitted to fall 
to the ground last year. I would like to promise to have 
seed on hand by another spring, but I can’t be sure of that 
now. 
“There is a time for everything that is done under the 
sun,”’ but I try in vain, sometimes, to get time for the things 











I don’t get done: But, no doubt, if there is a demand for 
sweet clover seed, some one will cater to it. 

There are many with a greater acreage of it than I 
have. I would liketo say that those who want it would do 
well to get in mind what variety they want. I had the 
white kind for several years before I got the yellow, but the 
latter is the greatest boon to me here, as I need something 
for the bees to work on through June. This I find in yel- 
low sweet clover. The white does not bloom until July. 

All this has been said before, but it will bear repeating. 

Custer Co., Nebr. (Mrs.) A. L. Amos. 


In Northern Illinois it is doubtful whether there would 
often be any advantage in the yellow sweet clover over the 
white, as the white sweet clover is usually in bloom before 
the white clover ceases to yield, so there is generally no 
dearth. But in other localities where there is likely to be a 
dearth, the yellow sweet clover would be a boon. 

The following is what A. I. Root says in Gleanings: 


The constant call for sweet clover seed of every kind is coming in 
from every direction in a way we never knew it before. It seems that 
the world generally is beginning to discover that none of the clovers 
should ever be called noxious weeds. If there are horses or cattle 
anywhere that have not learned to eat tender sweet clover when it first 
comes up, they are certainly lacking in education. 


———P> --- a 
Outlook for a Good Crop 


. 


My bees wintered fairly well, losing about 15 percent 
of the colonies. The outlook is for a good honey crop here. 
Mrs. FANNIE J. RANDALL. 
Ft. Collins, Colo., May 14. 





dir. Hasty's 
Cf terthoughts 


The “‘ Old Reliable’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 




















Drones and Swarming 


Do drones, when in extra numbers, cause more swarm- 
ing? Does excessive swarming cause the rearing of more 
drones? Isa colony that is dreadfully overrun with drones 
tolerably sure mo/f to swarm? Queerif we should have to 
answer all three questions in the affirmative. Without 
wishing to drive any stake or say anything * sassy,” I have 
my doubts about the first question. As to the third ques- 
tion, it may be mainly a matter of location and honey-fiow. 
Might always feel too poor to rear young queens when bur- 
dened with such a lot of non-paying boarders—except in a 
good location with strong and steady flows. With the pop- 
ulation nearly half drones I shouldn’t feel quite sure that 
the best and longest flows would start swarms. This anent 
C. P. Dadant, on page 298. 


Covers of the Latham Home-Made Hives 


I don’t put in the sub-heads in the Afterthoughts, Mr. 
Latham. Go for the Boss about that naughty hyphen that 
contrived to tell a depreciatory lie about your hives. 

As to the inquiry, I suppose I must have been thinking 
that lots of roof-cracks, made good by good paper, was the 
point that was up, and that it might allow large variation 
in other respects. Yes, some of my roofs are dreadfully 
weighted down with bricks and stones (and army-pans filled 
with fragments). Every winter they go in loaded heavier 
than before; and every winter a lotof them get away. On 
the other hand, half my roofs are scarcely ever known to fly 
away, and those I trust without any weights. Then there’s 
another lot that are “‘ mighty onsartin,”’ and I honor the 
doubt to the extent of a couple of bricks. Page 299. 


Advices to Bee-Keeping Beginners 


In directions to those who are going to fail, Doolittle, 
in his article for beginners, gets in a pretty one. Much 
nicer to sink $40 than $400. So say weallof us, And quite 
a bit of fun can be hadin throwing away $40 if you scatter 
it right. 

And so for the beginner to skip the bee-books and read 
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the bee-papers is like feeding the baby corned beef and 
fried potatoes—dead baby very soon: SACRED to the MEM- 
ory of Billy Beeman, who took the fever and—got well. To 
make sure that the patient won’t get well, Mr. D. sagely 
advises the bee-babe to make the hives for his first year’s 
swarms. May not be any great amount of cash profit 
in it, but the practical wisdom of the thing struck me 
decidedly—do him piles of good, confirm him in his chosen 
craft, and ‘“‘ build him up.’’ But an awful “‘ per contra”’ 
dawns upon me just now, however. It may also set him to 
inventing a brand-new hive, long before he knows the dif- 
ference between pennies and pounds in the ends to be 
secured. That is one of the direst of ‘‘ complications ”’ 
which the disease known as bee-fever is wont to develop. 
Page 296. 


© Sad that So Few Read Bee-Papers—Baby Nuclei _ 
~ Twenty bee-men in Chatsworth, Calif., and only one 
takes a bee-paper. Sad—and the saddest of it is that it’s 
not much worse than other places. What shall we say to 
these 19 men? Good to be self-reliant; good to lay your 
own plans and conquer your own difficulties; but not good 
for one man to cut entirely loose from the accumulated wis- 
dom of mankind. The most brilliant and self-contained 
man in the world needs to know when he is in the beaten 
track and when he is outof it. Hecan not well know this 
unless he reads what the rest of the world is doing. If he 
didn’t adopt one single idea from the paper, the paper would 
pay him by helping him direct and judge himself. 
And I note with interest that C. W. Dayton abandons 
the use of the baby nucleus after having used 50 of them 
fora season. Page297. 





Southern 
+ Beedom + 


Conducted by Louis H. Scnot.. New Braunfels, Tex. 














The Texas Mesquite 


Through the cool, gentle breeze, this fine April morning, 
I hear quite distinctly the bees humming sweet, 

And find that the bloom is hastily adorning 
The long, thorny limbs of the Texas Mesquite, 


With her mantle of gold bemixed with green foliage 
That swings in the wind our coming to greet; 

Our far-away cousins have no worthy knowledge 
Of the exquisite beauty of the Texas Mesquite. 


While the bees in the North are yet in their cellars, 
Or perhaps even worse—all buried in sleet— 

Our busy little bees are hiding their smellers 
In the sweat, golden bloom of the Texas Mesquite. 


In the warm month of June we again will be favored 
With another bloom crop that can not be beat; 

And the warm, gentle breeze will be then highly flavored 
With the bloom we admire on the Texas Mesquite. 
Sabinal, Tex. GRANT ANDERSON. 

ee ee 


Holy Land or Palestine Bees 


Mr. Lovis H. ScHott— . 

Dear Sir :—I am a New York bee-keeper, but at present am keep- 
ing bees here in the South. I have a notion to try the Holy Land 
or Palestine bees here, but do not care to bother with them unless 
they are decidedly superior to the Italians for extracted honey. I 
think, perhaps, you have seen them in other yards, and I wish you 
would give me your opinion and advice about them. Also, where to 
get the best stock of queens. I think you are just the one to advise 
me about this, and I will appreciate it. 

I will also be glad to have you inform me if you know of any one 
having an extra prolific and good strain of Italians. I do not want to 
get cheap-reared queens from any one. My experience with buying 
‘*‘ baby nucleus ’’ queens is, that I would scarcely take them as a gift. 

In this section the bees gather some pollen in January, and the 
honey season is from about March 10 until June. After that I think 
the bees get little more than enough for a living, usually. 

Wayne Co., Ga., April 14. Cuas. L. Topp. 


After trying, during my 15 years of bee-keeping, nearly 
every race of bees—the common Germans or blacks, 3- 





banded Italians (both imported and American-bred stock), 
golden or 5-banded Italians, Holy Lands or Palestines, 
Cyprians, Carniolans and Caucasians, in their purity, and 
many crosses of different races—I have a/most decided upon 
the “ good, old 3-banded Italians,” 0/ a good honey-gathering 
strain, for all my yards. I say ‘‘ almost,’’ because I am not 
sure but there might possibly be some suitable cross, or, 
better still, a Aydrid, that would prove superior to the Ital- 
ians in their purity. 

Holy Lands have many good qualities, but the “‘ sting- 
ing qualities’’ of mostof the strains that have come under 
my observation have been disagreeable enough to over- 
balance their good qualities that they possess over some 
other races. It is true that some of our foremost bee-keep- 
ers are very successful with them, in securing large crops 
of surplus honey. And some of these claim this race to be 
very gentle, andthat very few stings are received in hand- 
ling them. Yet these apiaries, where only Holy Land bees 
are kept, are few, and the race of bees does not seem ever 
to become popular. 

This much is certain: In the hive manipulations with 
Holy Lands much more care must be exercised than with 
most other races. Less smoke must be used, and the opera- 
tor must work ‘‘ gently ’’ and carefully. Jars and sudden 
jolts, and also the use of too much smoke, will result in ‘‘a 
volley of live buliets’’ from the hive as if shot from—vwell, 
a wide-mouthed cannon. And once these bees become irri- 
tated in this way, it is hard to do anything with them. The 
use of more smoke only makes matters worse, and it results, 
sometimes, in all the bees of the colony taking wing and 
filling the air—and other things—with infuriated, stinging 
bees. These are, of course, rather extreme cases, still such 
have been quite numerous under my observations. 


While, if carefully and quietly handled, and with little 
smoke, they are very peaceable, yet, as a usual thing, they 
are so ‘‘nervous’’ that the least jar, or the dropping of a 
frame or the hive-tool, etc., will send them out on warfare. 


Several crosses have been tried in my yards of Holy 
Land bees. The Holy Land queens are very prolific in egg- 
laying, and, used as mothers of a colony, mated to golden 
Italian drones, good results were obtained in several cases. 
The cross resulted in larger bees than the Holy Land bees— 
more the size of the Italians—and these proved to be good 
honey-gatherers. I believe that by careful breeding a 
hybrid might be produced that would be better than the 
Holy Lands, or Italians either,in their purity. A simple 
cross between two races does not seem,in my mind, to be 
efficient enough. A well-bred hybrid would result in a 
more stable reproduction of their type. The off-spring 
would not vary so much as with simple crosses. 


There are several queen-breeders who advertise good 
strains of Italian queens, and there are some of these who 
use the ‘‘ baby-nucleus-box method,’’ and produce as good 
queens as can be produced by any method. Ican not see 
why there should be any objection to mating queens in such 
boxes, provided, of course, that the queens are of left in 
these small boxes too long. A young laying queen should 
be able to ‘‘expand”’ herself in her egg-laying, and thus 
develop herself in it. 


ee 


“*Crosses”’ and “Hybrid’’ Bees 


Here is another fellow in favorof using the terms 
‘‘cross’’ and ‘“‘hybrid’’ in the right sense,as per R. F. 
Holtermanp, page 341. It will be well to bear this in mind, 
and to begin a reform at once. The bee-paper editors can 
do much in this matter, and so also our careful writers of 
beedom. 


> 


The Bee-Keeper’s Fun 


Are you having a “‘ good time,’”’ and are you enjoying 
yourself? ‘The bee-keeper, with his outdoor work, his sun- 
shine, bees, flowers, and good exercise during the sunny, 
balmy days when one longs to be out-of-doors, should be a 
happy creature indeed. During rainy and unfavorable 
weather for out-of-door work, he can have and enjoy com- 
forts of home life, read his bee-papers, magazines and other 
papers; or, if it is during the busy season, his shop will be 
his favorite retreat. Compare the bee-keeper’s life with 
that of the trudging mass who are “‘ on the go”’ from early 
morning until late at night, rain or shine ! 


This may not be writing ‘‘ about bees ”’ exactly, but it 
seems well to be reminded of our good fortunes sometimes, 
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because we forget, you know. If you are not enjoying a 
bee-keeper’s life, find out why you are not and try to 
remedy the matter. There aresome who make it their busi- 
ness to smile, and such smiles make them more successful 
and happy. Did you ever notice how a jolly fellow always 
seems to get along pretty well? I have, and have tried it 





myself. Now you try it! 
Doctor Willer's 
Question - Box 
4 











Send questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Mrituer, Marengo, II). 


ts Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Will Bees Swarm Under These Conditions? 


Will bees swarm when a young queen goes out to mate in a honey- 
flow, the old queen having been taken away and al! queen-cells cut 
out but one’ Iowa. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know. G. M. Doolittle says no; others say yes. 





———_— 


All-Zinc or Wood-Zinc Excluder? 


Which is the better excluder to use in extracting—all-zinc or 
wood-zine? New York. 


ANsweR.—Opinions differ. All-zine gives larger opening be- 
tween the two stories, but either seems to give abundant passage for 
the bees. The wood-zinc keeps proper spaces above and below it 
more rigidly, but one or more 1/-inch strips laid on top-bars seems to 
answer with the other. The all-zinc is not so fragile as the other. 


—- a 


Serradella as a Honey-Plant 
Is serradella a good Shoney-plant! 
will it seed itself afterwards! Is there any danger of it becoming a 
troublesome weed? When should the seed be sown? PENN. 


ANSWER.—I can not answer your questions. I have seen serra- 
della mentioned as a honey-plant in bee-papers from across the sea, 
but I think never in any published on this side. It is ‘‘a Portuguese 
species of bird’s-foot clover (Ornithopus sativus), cultivated for fodder 
in Britain and on the continent.” 


————_—_—— oo >  ————~ 


Wiring’Frames—When to Do Spring Bee-Work 





If once sown in waste-places 


~~ 1. What do you think of using wire from baled hay or straw in 
place of your wooden splints in brood-frames? Pierce the bottom-bar 
with 4 holes, slip the wire through into the groove in the top-bar, and 
fasten with melted wax from a Van Deusen wax-tube? 

(> 2. My bees rob so now that I have not overhauled them yet. What 
time in the spring do you work with yours? Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1l. Such heavy wire would be objectionable. 
very fine wire is used in wiring frames, 

2. The first day that is warm enough for bees to fly freely after 
they have been long enough out of the cellar to have brood-rearing 
well started, an examination is made to see that each colony has a 
good queen, judging by the brood, and generally the queen is found 
at the same time to see that she is clipped. This examination may be 
in April, or it may bein May. Earlier than this, in this latitude, it is 
not best to open a hive unless there is suspicion that something is 
wrong, as a shortage of stores. 


Oaly 





Preventing Swarming—Removing Queen-Cells—Intro- 
ducing Queens—Mold in Hives in Winter 


1. Which is the easiest way to prevent bees from swarming? 

2. Which is the easiest way to takeout the queen-cells, by taking 
them right out of the combs, or by using a queen-trap? 

c> 8. If I buy an Italian queen, do [ have to destroy the old queen 

before I put the new one in? 

4. What makes the hives mold inside in the winter? 

MINNESOTA. 

Answers.—1. I don’t know. I wish I did. The way that is 
probably at present practised more than any other is shaking swarms; 
that is, taking away all brood a little before swarming is likely to 
occur. G. M. Doolittle cage he has discovered a way that he seems to 
think is better, and he will shortly publish it. C. Davenport says he 
has a successful plan that requires no shaking of combs nor finding 
of queens. He has not yet made it known, but doubtless will do so in 











time for this season's work, for if we may judge by his previous writ- 
ings, he is not the kind of man publicly to mention such a thing only 
to keep it a secret. 

2. I suppose you mean to ask whether it is easier to cut out queen- 
cells or to leave them untouched, and then trap the young queens 
when they attempt to fly out. The trapis the easier of the two, but 
neither way is a reliable way of preventing swarming. The trap, how- 
ever, is used by some to catch the old queen when she issues with a 
prime swarm, and the plan works well for those who allow their bees 
to swarm, but do not wish to be all the time on the watch for swarms. 

8. Usually the old quecn is removed at the time the new queen is 
given, the latter being given in a cageso arranged that the bees will 
liberate the queen by eating through the plug of candy. There is 
probably greater safety in the Abbott plan of putting the caged queen 
into the hive 2 or 3 days before the old one is removed, not allowing 
the bees to liberate the new one till after the removal of the old one. 

4. The same that makes mold anywhere—a sort of vegetable 
growth favored by dampness and darkness. 


rb Oo 


Painting Bottom-Boards—Corkdust Cushions—Best 
Comb-Honey Hive—Best Queen-Excluding 
Honey- Board 


1. Is it a good idea to paint both the inside and outside of bottom- 
boards? 

2. I want to make some cushions for winter protection. Is the 
cork sawdust that usually comes with California grapes good for the 
purpose? If so, how thick shall I make them? 

3. Which would be the best way to make them, by sewing the top 
and bottom together, or sewing a strip 2 or 3 inches wide between the 
two, so that when they are stuffed they will look like small mattresses? 

4. Which do you think would produce the most comb honey, the 
10-frame or the 8-frame Hoffman, or the Danzenbaker, all of them 
using Danzenbaker supers? 

5. In producing extracted honey, which queen-excluding honey- 
board do you consider the best? OxI0. 


Answers.—1l. It is nota common practise, but it ought to make 
them last longer. 

2. Corkdust is one of the best. 
probably enough. 

3. Likely the mattress plan is the better. 

4. With colonies of the same strength, you would not be likely to 
find any difference. 

5. There is little choice as to the kind of excluders. Although 
most producers of extracted honey use queen-excluders, it is only fair 
to say that so good bee-keepers as the Dadants do not use them. 


A thickness of 1'< or 2 inches is 
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Gasoline Treatment for Wax-Worms—Dark and Light 
Colored Clothing for Bee-Work 


1. I have 85 brood-frames that I did not use last season. I had 
them in a corncrib all last summer in the dry, strung onaframe. In 
September I put them in the workshop, overhead on frames, and was 
away from home 3 months, and when 1 returned I found the wax- 
worm had worked on them all through this time. I had them 1} 
inches apart. I do not want to lose them. I saw in the Bee Journal, 
some time ago, where some one used gasoline, and it put the worms 
to sleep, never to wake up. Do you think the scent of gasoline in 
combs will annoy the bees so they won’t accept them when | hive 
bees on those combs? 

2. What is there about the color of clothes to make the bees quiet 
when handling them? Iowa. 


ANswers.—1. Unless you have a special brand of wax-worms 
different from all others, you may rely upon the gasoline treatment. 
Look the combs over, and wherever you see the least show of their 
webs, give a little squirt, and that ends it. In a very short time the 
gasoline evaporates so it will be safe to give the combs to bees.—|See 
page 328 for full directions for giving the gasoline treatment.—EDIrTonr. | 

2. I don’t know why itis; I only know the fact, that cross bees 
are notso likely to sting one with light as with dark clothing. I have 
worn a good many different pairs of mason’s or painter’s white over- 
alls for the sake of avoiding stings. I don’t think white pee 
particularly appropriate to my style of beauty, and in going throug 
town vo the out-apiary, I’m not fond of appearing on the streets 
arrayed in white, but I’d rather do that than to take the increased 
number of stings with dark clothing. But, mind you, I get all the 
stings I care for, even with white clothing. If bees are cross enough, 
they’ll sting through the whitest clothing. 


<>. 


Frames of Buckwheat Honey for Spring Feeding— 
Preventing Increase 





I use the Danzenbaker hive, and run for comb honey. I winter 
my bees in a single brood-body out-of-doors. 

1. Now, how wouldit be next fall, when the buckwheat honey- 
flow is on, to let the bees fill a lot of shallow frames such as are used 
in the Danzenbaker super, then put them away until next ome, one 
when it warms up, and the bees begin to in pollen (or be if 
they need it), put a super filled with shallow of honey on each 
colony—strong and weak alike—and leave it there until a heavy honey- 
flow sets in, then raise it up, put a super filled with sections and foun- 
dation under, put on a bee-eseape, get the bees all down out of the 
shallow frames, and put them away until next year, if 
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than half full; if not, let the beer fill them again with dark or mixed 
honey for the next year? I would do this to do away with spring 
feeding, and still keep brood-rearing on the move 

2. Can you suggest a better way, or anything further concerning 
this plan, ordo you think it would be better to put the frames of 
honey on in the fall, before packing for winter? 

3. I want to let my bees swarm naturally this year, hive them on 
the old stand, and get the bees from the parent colony into the new 
swarm as fast as they hatch out, so I will have no increase. How is 
this done? I have heard something about setting the old hive close to 
the new swarm and turning it in a different direction, but never have 
had it explained to me. Nor do my bee-books explain it. I would 
like very much to know the best way to do this, and what to do with 
young queens or queen-cells, in the parent colony, in the meantime. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. Your plan ought to work well. 

2. It would be less trouble to leave the frames of honey on 
through the winter, just as they were when the bees closed up their 
storing, and it is possible it might be better. It would make a sure 
thing of having abundant winter stores, and save your disturbing the 
bees in early spring. The only question in the case would be whether 
there would not be a disadvantage in obliging the bees to keep warm 
a extra space overhead, but the advantages might easily overbalance 
that. 

_ Possibly you may run against a little snag when it comes to keep- 
ing these frames from the time the early harvest begins till buckwheat 
comes. Unless special care is given, you may rely on worms doing 
toeir work on unprotected combs during the hotseason. In a place 
cool enough there may be little or no trouble, but it isn’t always easy 
to have such a place. You may keep the combs closed so as to be 
proof against the entrance of the moth; but that will not save them, 
for pretty certainly there will be present the seeds of the evil planted 
there the previous fall. One way to do is to fumigate the combs with 
sulphur, or, better still, with bisulphide of carbon or formaldehyde, 
and repeat at intervals of 2 or 3 weeks. There will be no need of 





repetition if, after all the eggs and larve present are destroyed, the 
combs are enclosed in some moth-proof place. 


3. The thing you probably have reference to is a plan of moving 
the hiye several times so as to face in different directions, finally mov- 
ing it away and thus getting all the bees up to a certain age to join the 
swarm. But this is to prevent a second swarm, and not to prevent in- 
crease entirely. Latterly the plan is simplified by omitting a number 
of the movings, and the result seems to be just as good. It is very 
simple. When acolony swarms put the swarm in place of the old 
colony, setting the old colony as close as possible beside it, facing the 
same way. A week later move the old hive to a new location. That's 
all the bee-keeper has to do, for the bees themselves, if moved in the 
way mentioned, will destroy all queens or queen-cells but the one. 
What youseem to want, however, is to have no increase, and possibly 
this variation of the plan might suit you: 


Set the swarm in place of the parent colony, as already mentioned, 
and the old colony beside the swarm. At the end of a week set the 
old colony on top of the swarm (of course, with no communication 
between them), and two weeks later still, or three weeks from the 
time the swarm issued, take out the frames of the upper hive ard 
brush the bees down on the ground in front of the swarm, and then 
dispose of these combs in any way you like. The bees will dispose of 
one of the queens to their own liking, and you will have a strong col- 
ony with no increase. 


I’ll tell you another way you can get along without increase, if 
you care to take the trouble: When the colony swarms, return the 
swarm and kill or remove the old queen. A week later begin listening 
each evening to hear the pipingof the young queen. When you hear 
it, go to the hive the next morning and destroy al/ queen cells. If it 
should happen that you have missed any cells, a swarm will issue, in 
which case you will return the swarm. 

In olden times a plan was used that was effective, although 
troublesome. It was simply to return the swarm as often as a swarm 
issued. It sometimes meant returning a good many times. 














bee-keepers in this vicinity, so I don’t them. To accomplish this we must 
know how bees have wintered. I put 


work and study; no matter if we fail 
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Some Experiences With Bees. 


An article on page 187, by C. P. Da- 
dant, on honey-production, has induced 
me to give my experience, and in so 
doing I do not wish to be understood 
as,advocating any theory or method. 
It is useless to advocate any particular 
theory or method of handling bees as 
being infallible, for different localities 
and conditions necessitate different 
methods. 

I am not an apiarist, I am only an 
old farmer that has kept bees more 
than 60 years. I have never kept more 
than 40 colonies, and sometimes much 
less than 40. I have always worked 
for comb honey, and have never had 
those large yields that many bee- 
keepers report. One of my best years 
was $60 from 6 colonies. None of my 
bees swarmed that year. Another year 
I had 12 colonies in the spring, in- 
creased to 27, and obtained 900 pounds 
of honey. I have not become a million- 
aire by keeping bees, but have found 
it profitable and very pleasant labor. 

Many bee-keepers meet with winter 
losses and spring dwindling, and I am 
no exception to this loss, and I always 
Save the frames of comb when such 
losses occur, for future use. For many 
years I have practiced hiving swarms 
in hives full of cornb, and I have never 
had an instance where the bees filled 
the cells with honey to the detriment 
of breeding; but my trouble is in the 
opposite direction—they breed _ too 
much. With all prime swarms within 
3 or 4 days after hiving on full combs, 
I commence putting on supers with 
foundation in sections? I always en- 
deavor to give young swarms plenty 
of super-room, and yet they will some- 
times cast 4 swarm. For instance, last 
season I had a prime swarm issue 
June 15. I hived them as described 
above, and gave them 2 supers, con- 
taining 28 sections each. In about 2 
weeks they commenced to work in the 
Supers and filled one super full and 
the others about 2-3 full, and on Aug. 
10 they cast a swarm. I was very 
much surpr’sed, as I was not expect- 
ing them to swarm. This is only one 
of several instances of the same kind 
that I have had in past years. No, I 
have never had any trouble with young 
swarms filling old comb with honey 
instead of brood. 

I have not heard from any of the 











18 colonies into bee-cellars and they 
epor = an are all right now, but it will be 4 or 6 


weeks before bees can be placed on the 
summer stands. We have had 3 years 
that it was too wet and cold for a good 
and long flow of honey. Last fall was 
a little better than the two preceding 
years, and bees were able to feed later 
and fill up with honey, and they went 
into winter quarters well supplied with 
honey and young bees, so they ought 
to come out strong this spring. 

We have had a large quantity of 
snow here this winter, but the cold 
has not been severe, although we had 
a few days that the temperature went 
from 24 to 32 degrees below zero. We 
have just had a young blizzard, but 
to-day the sun is shining warm and it 
is 36 degrees above zero. 

S. B. Smith. 

Foreston, Minn., March 5. 





The Bee-Business—W intering. 


I’m a busy man, to say the least. I 
attend to 100 colonies of bees, rear a 
large number of queens, etc., and yet I 
always find plenty of time to read bee- 
papers and bee-books. I can say, like 
Dr. Miller, that I enjoy the work not 
only for the money there is in it, but 
for its many interesting points and its 
educational features that make bee- 
keeping indeed very pleasant and fas- 
cinating. 

I have been in the bee-business sev- 
eral years, and still I know practically 
very little about it. And as I look into 
the future I find by experience that it 
pays to do the work well, and do it on 
time. Bees have their own peculiar 
ways of working, and no amount of 
persuasion on our part will change 
their habits one iota. We could help 
them a great deal if we only had the 
knowledge of what is required in the 
manipulation, and bees will accept 
readily what we have to offer if it 
suits their purpose. Bees have no 
whims or fancies, as some are in- 
clined to believe. They have but one 
instinct, and that’s business. Thus one 
of the real pleasures in bee-keeping is 
the fascination which inspires us with 
that point in view, relating to that 
“something” which will increase the 
facilities of bees for the purpose we 
have. 

One of the problems I’ve been trying 
to solve during the past few years is 
wintering bees safely. Heretofore my 
loss has been from 5 to 20 per cent. 
The past winter not one was lost, and 
yet I wintered a large number of 2 
and 3 frame nuclei. By this I under- 
stand that there are lots of things we 
ean do if we only knew how to do 





the first time, we must not be discour- 
aged. “Faint heart never won fair 
lady,”’ and the keeper will not be suc- 
cessful unless he acquires the knowl- 
edge which is essential in his line. 
Thus I believe that the experience of 
others is indeed worth while to con- 
sider very carefully. H. S. Duby. 
St. Anne, IIl. 





Wintered Well—Ready for Work. 


Last winter we had 54 colonies in 
the cellar and only 1 was queenless. 
We had 96 outdoors, which is a loss 
of only 1 queen out of 150 colonies. All 
the rest came out nice and strong, and 
in fine shape. We did not have to feed 
any of them, as they all had plenty of 
honey. Those that were outside were 
mostly 2% stories high. There was 
one left outside which had only the 
winter-case around it, and 1% inches 
of chaff on top of the cloth, and the 
bees are as strong as any of the others, 
but they would not have come out so 
nice if it had not been an open win- 
ter. 

Many of the strongest colonies reared 
a lot of brood in February when we 
had a nice spell of spring weather. So 
some of the colonies have young bees 
to go to work now. 

The soft maple and May flowers are 
in bloom now, from which the bees are 
getting some honey and pollen. The 
elms, box-elder and blood-roots will be 
in bloom in a few days, if it stays nice 
weather. 

Last year we got about 13,000 pounds 
of honey, mostly extracted, except 
about 2,000 pounds of comb honey, 
which we sold for 12 cents, and the ex- 
tracted for 5, 7 and 8 cents per pound. 

We sold all of it around home, and 
could have sold more if we had had it. 
If we have a good honey season this 
year, we will get a good deal more 
honey, as our bees are in far better 
shape this spring than last. We get 
most of our honey from white clover 
and basswood. Fred Banker. 

Sleepy Eye, Minn., April 16. 





Lots of Timber rw Sections, Frames, 


Cc. 


Some time ago I noticed something 
written about the scarcity of suitable 
timber with which to make sections, 
frames, etc., which I suppose meant 
linden or basswood and white pine, but 
principally the former, out of which, 
I suppose, most if not all sections are 
made. would make this suggestion: 

In this part of the South, not over 
10 miles from Natchez, Miss., across the 
Mississippi River in the State of Louis- 
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jana, there is an inexhaustible quan- 
tity of tupelo-gum, cottonwood, wil- 
low, and some cypress, that can be 
bought at one’s own prices. An en- 
terprising man could come here and 
start a factory of. bee-supplies and 
make a success of it, so far as the 
material is concerned. 

Tupelo-gum is not used here for 
anything, and I am certain no better 
timber could be found for sections, and 
it could be bought so cheaply. The 
writer believes willow would also an- 
swer the purpose. Cottonwood would 
also be fine, if it would not warp, but 
it would do for frames. Then there is 
any quantity of red-gum, but the cy- 
press has been culled over. Never- 
theless, there is enough of the kind 
not used for the general purpose of 
building to supply the world in bee- 
supplies for years and years. Rail- 
roads are convenient now, running 
through the timber lands, and no trou- 
ble would be met with in transporting 
the timber to convenient points. 

The writer has no “ax to grind,” 
and does not own any of this timber, 
but he is a bee-man and interested 
only in getting bee-supplies when 
needed. 

Besides, no better bee-pasture can 
be found than right here among this 
timber. Tupelo-gum comes nearer in 
general appearance to the linden than 
any other kind of timber known, and 
would undoubtedly answer all the pur- 
poses of the linden. John Kennedy. 

Selma, Miss., April 10. 





How the Bees Wintered. 


During the last day in the month of 
March the weather became warm 
enough for the inspection of bees, and 
since April 6 they have been working 
on soft maple and elm bloom. 

my 36 colonies, 1 died: 3 were 
found queenless (old queens of 1902), 
and 1 queen proved to be a drone- 
breeder or layer. The rest seem to be 
in the very best condition now, with 
an average supply of about 20 pounds 
of honey, in clean and dry hives, 
warmly packed, after uniting the 
queenless colonies with those least 
strong in bees. 
mn an average, my bees consumed 
about 15 pounds of their winter stores 
per colony, from October 1, 1905, to 
April 1, 1906—six months. Last win- 
ter, up to March 1, it was compara- 
tively warm and open, and but once 
(on March 17) the thermometer regis- 
tered 8 degrees, Fahrenheit, below 
zero. 

In all we had in January 2 zero 
days—2 degrees below; in February, 3 
‘days 6 degrees below; in March, 3 days 
8 degrees below. ; 

Bees had flights in December, 1905, 
on 9 days; in January, 1906, on 9 days: 
in February on 9 days, and in March 
on 5 days. 

Considering the precarious and des- 
titute condition my bees were in at the 
end of the month of September last 
year, when I fed them plentifully, I 
think they wintered remarkably well. 
Reports come in from all sides that 
the losses of bees are quite general 
and heavy, many losing all they had. 
Only those who fed well in time, and 
prepared their bees properly for win- 
tering, sustained but light losses. 

The months of March, and April so 
far also, forebode another wet summer 
season, which of course would mean 
another bad season for our bees. But 
then, “what can not be cured must 
be endured.” My bees remain winter- 
packed in double-walled hives until 
supers are put on, and they begin to 
be cramped for room in the brood- 
chamber. Wm. Stolley, Sr. 

Grand Island, Neb., April 15. 





Frame-Spacers. 


I wish to tell Mr. Hasty, in answer 
to his reference to bottom spacers, on 
page 182, that I used the Wagner bot- 
tom-spacer several years befure adopt- 
ing the present spacer, which he pro- 
nounces too weak and liable to crush 
down. This crushing down is theory. 
The necessity of a stout spacer is 
theory also. Of course, if the hive- 
bottoms are loose, there would be no 
danger; but, then, I do net use loose 
bottoms, and do not think any one 
-should. Some use them in their in- 


-crease methods, but I think there are 
increase methods than those 


Thetter 











This Offer Good Until July ist Only ! 











DOOLITTLE’S 


QUEEN - REARING 
BOOK 


For Only 25 Cents 











j taken with the Weekly American Bee Journal for One Year at $1— 
sites anes making $1.25 for both. 


(Book bound in Leatherette cover, otherwise same as the cloth-bound book, which is $1.) 





This offer is open to any body, either new or old subscribers, but the latter when accept- 
ing it must send enough to pay their subscriptions a year in advance, if they are in arrears now. 
Mr. Doolittle’s book tells in detail just how he rears the best queens possible; also gives 


His Methods of Comb Honey Production. 


(126 pages.) 


Every bee-keeper should have this book. 


Our Standard-Bred Italian Queens 


are unexcelled. 


$4.00. Orders filled in rotation. 


Reared by best queen-breeders. 


Prices—1 Untested, 75c; 3 for $2.10; or 6 for 


Better get your orders in NOW for June delivery. 


The Weekly American Bee Journal one year with Untested Italian Queen—both for $1.50. 
Or, if veut own subscription is paid to the end of 1906 or beyond, send us $1.00 and the name 
and address of a new subscriber for the Bee Journal a year, and we will mail to you a 


Standard-Bred Queen FREE. 


Sample copy of the Weekly Bee Journal free on request, or a Trial Trip of 3 months (13 
copies) for only 20 cents, to a new reader. Better order now, as there are lots of good things 


appearing in its columns every week. 


Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 





where loose bottoms are used in con- 
nection with the upper stories. I build 
my hives for honey-production, not in- 
crease of colonies. I strive to keep 
down increase ; 

There should be a sidewise pressure 
on the bottom-bars of the frames, and 
this cannot be had with the Wagner. 
The spacer should be soldered in a 


before it is re- 
If it is removed 


permanent position 
moved from the form. 


from the form, the spacer is no more 
stable or exact than a piece of wire, 
and cannot be nailed to the bottom- 


board in an exact position. The spacer 
must be bent right; the right kind and 
size of wire used. Then soldered fast 
in position so that it will never move. 
If it moves, it will spring back again. 
It requires exactness in a perfect 
spacer, but exactness is easy to get 
when a form is used on which to bend 
and solder the wires. 

We want the spacer that works best 


in the hive, and the hive full of bees, 
and under the management of a skill- 
ful operator, rather than with the hive 


empty or carelessly or ignorantly 
handied. If hives are intended to be 
used in hauling rock, they would want 
spacers stouter than cast iron. I am 
willing to forego some of my rough- 
ness if it brings an increase in util- 


ity. No one can appreciate a good 
bottom-spacer until he has used them 
and then become accustomed to them. 


Cc. W. Dayton. 








Incubators & Brooders 


Chatsworth, Calif., April 4. 

BANT Backed by 14 Years 

of Successful Use by 

ultrymen all over the world. 

o guesswork. They are auto- 

matic in regulation and ventil- 

ation. Fully guaranteed to give 

YOU satisfaction. Send _for 
free beok, Ban - BE 




























Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Legal Consultation, $1.90. Ascertain 

Consult our rights. Understand vour lia. 
Your ilities Overcome your difficulties- 
Safeguard your property. Avert 

Lawyers | disaster. Avoid litigation. Secure 
our interests. Protect your family. 

by Mail Perfect your title. Insure your in- 


heritance. Relieve your mind 
of worry,ete. Bank and cou 


\ ur book free. 
ASSOCIATED LAWYERS COMPANY 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 











Cheap Rates to Boston 


$19.00 for round-trip from Chicago (plus 
$1.00) via the Nickel Plate Road, May 
31st to June 9th, inclusive, with privi- 
lege of extension of return limit to 
July 15th. $24.00 via New York City, 
all rail, or $23.00 via New York City 
and steamer in both directions between 
New York and Boston. Stop-over at 
Niagara Falls and Chautauqua Lake 
points, if desired, within limit of 
ticket. Tickets good on any train on 
above dates. Noexcess fare charged 
on any train on Nickel Plate Road. 
Mealsin Nickel Plate dining-cars, on 
American Club Meal Plan, ranging in 
price from 35 cents to $1.00, Mid-day 
Luncheon 50 cents; also a la carte. 
Three through trains daily, with mod- 
ern Pullman sl ng cars to Fort 
Wayne, Findlay, Fostoria, Cleveland, 
Erie, Buffalo, New York City and New 
England points. Trains depart from 
La Salle St. Station, Chicago, the only 
Depot on the Elevated Loop. Write 
John Y. Calahan, General Agent, Room 
298, 113 Adams St., Chicago, for reser- 
vation of berths, in through standard 
and tourist sleepers, and full particu- 
lars. 2—4t 


Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The Monzetrs Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine for use in 


d Queens’ 

—— ~~ many bee- 
printed directions 

cont with/anch one. We mail it for 


25 cents; or will send it FREE as 

a premium for us One 

pps ee anes 

$1.00; or for $1.10 we 

will nail tho Deo Souend) ono year 
<a nae 
GEORGE W. Y le 

: - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
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Italian Bees for Sale 


We can furnish Nuclei and full colonies of 
Italian Bees (f.o.b. 100 miles west of Chicago by 
express) at these prices, on Langstroth frames: 


FULL COLONIES in 8-frame hives, $5.50each; 
in lots of 5or more at one time, $5.25each. Full 
colonies in 10-frame hives, $6 each; in lots of 5 
or more at one time, $5.75 each. 


Nuclei (3 frame) with Tested Queen, $3.25 
each; in lots of 5or more at one time,$3 each. 
Nuclei ready for delivery about May 10; Full 
Colonies any time now.) Orders filled in rota- 
tion. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bees For Sale 


100 colonies of Bees for sale cheap in 10-frame 
L,. hives. All frames are worked ont on full 
sheets of heavy foundation. 100 all-zinc queen- 
excluding Honey-Boards. Queen and Drone 
Traps, Smokers, 1 and 2 pound Sections, Hoff- 
man self-spacing Frames, etc. 

Address, G. PROCHNOW. 
18A6t MAYVILLE, Wis. 


TheRietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re 
sults. Comb foundation made easily and 

unickly at less than half the cost of uying 
rom the dealers. Price of Press, $1.50—cas 
with order. Address, 7 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
45Atf ENOXVILLE, ‘TENN. 
er J.G. Goodner, of this State, writes me that 
he “ prefers to pay $25.00 for a Rietsche Press 
rather than do without it.”—A. G. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 











$19.00 to Boston and Return $19.00 


plus $1. from Chicago, via Nickel Plate 
Road, May 31st to June 9th, inclusive ; 
also via New York City at excursion 
rates. Return limit of July 15th by 
extension of ticket. Folders, rates and 
allinformation furnished by applying 
to John Y.Calahan, General Agent, 
Room 298, 113 Adams St., Chicago. 
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OTISVILLE, Pa., Jan. 18, 1904. 
Dear Sir:—I have tried almost everything in 
the smoker line; 3 in the last 3years. In short 
if I want any more smokers your new style is 
good enough for me. I thank the editor of Re- 
view for what he said of it. Those remarks in- 
duced me to get mine. Frep Fopner, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








‘‘ If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder”’ 








POUDER’ 





BEE-SUPPLIES 


RK00t'S Goods at Root’s Prices 
td 


Everything used by Bee-Keepers. 
HONEY-JARS. 
Low Freight Rates. .. .*.  .*. 


Prompt Service. 
Catalog Free. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
trade. Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always bein 


sure to attach your name to the package. 


shall be glad to send it to you. 


My large illustrated catalog is free. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Fine Italian Queens 


BY RETURN MAIL 

Select Queens, purely mated, at $1.00 each. 
Your satisfaction is my desire. I guarantee 
Queens to arrive safely, and will gladly replace 
any not satisfactory. No disease. Order what 
you want atthe above price. Queens go by re- 
turn mail, or your money refunded, unless 
otherwise instructed. This ad. may not appear 
again, but prices are good for the season. So 
send your orders here at any time. 


CHAS. M. DARROW, 
21Alt R.F. D.1. MILO, MO. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queens Now Ready to Mail 


None better at any price. Untested at 50c; 
Warranted at 75c; Tested at $1.00. Discount 
on quantity. 

GRANT ANDERSON, 

2Atf SABINAL, TEXAS. 

Mention Bee Journal when writing. 











Send 2%c for 3-months sub- 
scription to the weekly 
AMERICAN FANCIER 


and get beautiful color A aa 


asiure 8x10 of the noted Bu 5 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





**The continuous advertiser 

ets the bulk of the business, 

use others are not adver- 
tising, and he is.’’ 














DOOR Essa 
CLARK 


Are now booking orders 
for QUEENS, Priczs: 

Untested—1, $1; 3, $2.50; 
12, 89. Select Tesied—1, 
$1.50; 3, $4; 12, $14. 1905 
Breeders, $2.50. Select 
Breeders, $5. Extra-Se- 
lect Breeders, $10. Two- 
frame Nuclei (without 
queen) $2.50;{ 3, $7; 12, $25. 


Borodino, 
9 Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
17Dtf *Please mention the Bee Journal. 


A. H. REEVES 


DISTRIBUTOR OF ROOT’S GOODS FOR 


NORTHERN NEW YORK 
Perch River, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 
19A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keepers 


If you want Sections that you can put a full 
sheet of foundation in 4 sections at once; or any 
other Bee-Supplies, send for Catalog to 


2Atf A. COPPIN, Wenona, Ill. 











One Fare for Round Trip 


plus $1.00 from Chicago to Boston and 
return, via Nickel Plate Road, May 
3ist to June 9th, inclusive. Also ex- 
cursion rates via New York City. Ex- 
tended return limit July 15th. John Y. 
Calahan, General Agent, Room 298, 
113 Adams St., Chicago. 3—4t 










Send for our 1906 Free Illustrated Catal 
and Prompt Shipments are what you get if you send your orders to— 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
New London, Wis. 





Good Goods, Low Prices 





Please Mention the Ameri 


fHE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


























Lin Engine 








Acting on the theory that “testing is 
proving’’ we will send any responsible 
gorece, on certain very easy condi- 

ions, one of our three h. p. gas or gas- 
oline engines on 10 days test trial. 

This engine is noexperiment, but 
has been proved by actual use to do 
any work (where the rated amount of 
power is required) in the most practi- 
cal, reliable, safe and economical way. 

This engine is of the fourcycle type, 
While the engine is up to normal speed 
the exhaust valve is held open, allow- 
ing free circulation of fresh air in the 
cylinder. The igniter and intake valve 
are at rest, therefore are not using 
gasoline or the batteries. 

Our iter and mixer are of the 
most simple and reliable character. 
The gasoline is always properly vapor- 
ized and the igniter point never comes 

oy paiees 4 agers = Sogperee.. 

of governor isused, 

which sutomaticall controls the ex- 

aust, igniter and the gasoline; it also 

lows the speed to be changed from 

100 to 600 revolutions per minute while 

the engine is in motion—a very 
superior feature. 


LION GAS OR GASOLINE ENGINES 
are simple in construction and 


EASY TO OPERATE 


They are used for all purposes where 
power is uired for operating pri- 
yate electric-light plants, small 
factories, printing offices; farm ma- 
chinery, such as cream separators, 
feed-grinders, corn shellers, wood- 
sawing machines, etc., and fora thou- 
sand and one other purposes. 





WRITE US A LETTER LIKE THIS: 


Lyons ENGINE Co., 
Lyons, Mich. 





Gentiemen: I am about to purchase s gas or gne- 
oline engine for_____.___purposes end 
wish you to send me full particulars about your ap- 
proval offer as advertised in Ameri dee 
Journal. Yours very truly, 


Name 








Town 
State 
Street No. or P. 0. Box. 
R. F. D. 























When writing, please state defi- 
nitely for wh Darpose you wish to 
use this engine an bh 

line is to be used for fuel. This 
fnformation is very important to 
us 


antes. not the engine agent. 


LYONS ENGINE 


co. 
Lyons, Mich. 











Increased Business Compels 
Larger Space 


So we have just doubled our capacity in the 
building at 141 Ontario Street, where we carry a 
full line of POULTRY SUPPLIES and 


LEWI POPULAR 
BEEWARE 
Catalogs on application. Orders filled 
promptly at Factory Prices. Beeswax 
wanted—28c cash or 30c in trade. 


Italian Bees in modern hives with select Queens 
for sale. Also Pure Italian Queens. 


SPECIAL OFFER ON 
BEE-SUPPLY ORDERS 


Until June 1, 1906, we will give free, on each 
order for bee-supplies amounting to $10 or over, 
a choice of one of the following: A Bingham 
Doctor Smoker; a Bingham Honey-Knife; ora 
year’s subscription to the Weekly American Bee 
Journal. 


YORK HONEY ‘cerry CO. 
H. M. ARND, mar. _ (Not Inc. 
141 Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Phone North 1559.) 


Bé66-K66pérs Suppliés 


Lewis’ Famous BrxE-HIVES AND SEcTIONS, Roor’s SMOKERS AND EXTRACTORS, 
DADAN’T’s CoMB FOUNDATION, Erc., QUEEN-BEES AND NUCLEI IN SEASON. 
Large and complete stock, prompt service. We meet all competition who 
will furnish first-class goods. 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


We carry a complete stock of ‘‘ Mandy Lee’’ Incubators and Brooders. Don’t 
fail to investigate these machines. The more you know about incubation, 
the more you will like the ‘‘Mandy Lee’’ Incubator. The ‘‘Mandy Lee 
Brooder ’’ is a complete old hen, all but the ‘‘ cluck.’’ Our free incubator cat- 
alog describes them. 


C.M.SCOTT & CO. ik8tnxeotisn ina ts +4 +e 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


AL LSDSAADALAADAD ASD SA 


BRE-SUPPLIES 


We manufacture everything needed in the Apiary, and carry a large stock and 
greatest variety. We assure you the best goods at 


LOWEST PRICES 


and our excellent freight facilities enable us to make prompt shipments over 15 dif- 
ferent roads, thereby saving you excessive freight y= as well as time and worry 
in having goods transferred and damaged. We make the 


Alternating, Massie, Langstroth and the Dovetail Hives 


Our prices are very reasonable, and to convince you of such we will mail you 
our free illustrated and descriptive enteieg and price-list upon uest. We want 
every bee-keeper to have our Catalog. SPECIAL DISCOU now. Write 
to-day. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Blutts, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 

Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

Shugart-Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. ; 
T. B. Vallette & Son, Salina, Kan. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 


SISIIIID AD AA 
‘Tn every country the successful advertiser is the continuous advertiser,” 
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is covered by two Patents. With this wonderful inven- 
tion the cost of making Sections may be reduced to $1.15 
per 1000. If such Machine will interest you, write for 
further information. Do not write about it unless you 
mean business. 


BEE-SUPPLIES “*° QUEENS 


My Catalog for 1906 is now ready for distribution. I 
am the Northern Headquarters for Adel Queens and 
Bees, and good, honest Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. If you 
have not received my Catalog, write for it. Address, 


CHARLES MONDENG, 


18sO NEw TON AVE.,N. MINNHAPOLIS, MINN. 


CHARLES MONDENG SECTION MACHINE 








Have You Passed the 
Experimental;Stage? 


Most bee-keepers have been convinced that 
when time and material are figured, it pays 
to buy hives, and the best is not only as 
cheap, but— 


The Best Is the Cheapest ! 


The Elgin Hive excels in many ways—no 
nails to drive—no dovetails—can be taken 
apart at any time. 

"iene are using them. You should be. 
Write to-day for catalog, etc. : 

We sell full line of SUPPLIES. 


The National Supply Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. ~ 


Tennessee-Bred Queens 
All from Extra-Select Mothers 


8-band from Imported Dark Leather, Moore’s Long-Tongue, or my own. Goldens from 
Laws, Doolittle’s or my own. Caucasians and Carniolans from direct Imported. 
‘ $y AFTER APRIL 15TH. 
Italians Before July Ist After July ist || GARNIOLANS GAUGASIANS 
‘ ' ij}; 6/12) 21);6)12) 1) 6/12 AP. "HE... 


50//$ .60'$3.25 









































Untested ...... $ .758 4.00'8 




















| | | 
7.t $ 6.00} $ .85/$ 4.5088.00''$ .95/$ 5.00! 8.50 
Select Untested! 1.00) 5.00) 9.00/|. .75) 4.25) 8.00)! 1.10) 5.50 9.50) 1.20) 6.00} 1000 
NE icanaead 1.50) 8.00! 15.00)) 1.25) 6.50) 12.00}; 1.60) 8.50) 15.50 | 1.70} 9.00) 16.00 
Select Tested ..| 2.00} 10.00, 18.00!! 1.50) 8.00} 15.00)| 2.10) 10.50) 18.501! 2.20) 11.00| 19.00 
Straight 5-band Golden Breeders.......$10.00 | 1-frame Nucleus (no queen) ............ $1.50 
Select Golden Breeders ................ 8.00 2-frame * er eee. 2.00 
‘“* 3-band a Ee ae 3.00 3-frame ae ee ee fae 2.50 
a ee ae ee 8.10 | 4-frame a » ge eee ae 3.00 
CO iiceece ke ngs chee 8.25 | 1 full colony without queen in 8-frame 
Gawmaee Bi. ivceee ci vitwcidevecce 6.00 


Bees by the pound in light shipping-boxes, $1.00 per pound. 
Select the Queen wanted, and add the price to the above prices. 


Discounts on large orders. Contracts with dealers a specialty. No bee-disease has ever 
been in this section. 


13Dte JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


For names and P. O. of A fice Honey-Gathering Strain of 
65¢ for 12 Names 12 farmers and 15c— Queens Italians and Carniolans, at 75 cents 
stamps taken—we will send for 2 yrs. the Farmer's each; 3 for $2; 6 for $3.50; or $6.50 per dozen, for 





Call—reg. sub. price 40c a year. F.C.isawkly..25 | Tyitested. Tested, $1 each, or $10 a dozen. 
ear. le free. . 
years old, 1,900 pages & 7oet On Lis Quincy, Ill. GE W. BARNES 


GEOR . 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 17A26t 138 N. Pleasant St., Norwack, OxI0. 





Queen Incubator and Brooder—Twin Nucleus-Box 
MAINLY FOR QUEEN-BREEDERS 


INCUBATOR AND BROODER allow the bees access to the cells and queens at all 
times. (Patented July 7, 1903.) Price, $5.00. 

Twin NuCLEUS AND MaTING Box has control of the queen by a 3-hole wheel 
on the outside, with one hole wire-screened, one hole covered with queen-exclud- 
ing zinc, and the third hole to regulate the size of the entrance. (Patent applied 

-) Price, $1.00. ; 
7 Pogo CaGEs. postpaid, each, 10 cents. QUEEN-CELLS, 100 mounted, with 
sam ple of Cylinder Cage (sent postpaid,) for 75 cents. 

BREEDING QUEENS, after May 1st—Italian, Imported and Golden Italian, 
and eee O10 each. Orders booked now and filled in rotation. Send for 
free Circulars. 7Dtf ARTHUR STANLEY, Dixon, Lee Co., Ill. 

Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Caucasian Bees are very gentle. They are 
easy to handle and are, therefore, suited to be- 
—- timid bee-keepers and to those who 

eep bees in town. If you want to try this race, 
or if you waut to improve the stock cf your Ital- 
ian Bees, write to 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 


2Atf YORKVILLE, ILL. R. F. D. 


The Choicest of Tested Queens 
By Return Mail—$1.00 Each, 
From our fine strain of 3-band Italians, that 
are unsurpassed as honey-gatherers. Try 
them; they will not disappoint you. Send 

for price-list. 
J.W.K SHAW & CO. 
19Atf LOREAUVILLE, Iberia Co., LA. 


be Wantel 


To sell lot of 300 empty 60-Ib. capacity Honey- 
Cans. Allin one lot, or less quantities. Cans 
are in first-class condition. 

We are also inthe market for Fancy Comb 
and Extracted Honey. Correspondence solicited 


Michigan White Clover Honey Co. 
AGENCIES: DETROIT, MICH. 
35 Sn. Delaware Street. pore a Ind. 
e, Ky 











150 E. Jefferson Street, Louisvil 
643 Broadway S.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


20A13t Please mention the Bee Journal 


Bees, Queens and Bee-Supplies 


We manufacture standard dovetailed bee- 
hives and supplies, cheaper than you ever 
bought before. Our Queens and Bees stand 
at the head in quality. Untested, 75c each; 
$4.25 for 6, or $8 per doz. Tested, $1.25 each; 
$12 per doz, Select Tested, $1.50. Special 
——- to dealers in large lots on application. 

tate Agents for Dittmer’s Foundation. 
Catalog free. 

THE BEE & HONEY COMPANY 
(WILL ATCHLEY, Prop.) 
Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 


Italian and Caucasian 


BEES, QUEENS, AND NUCLEI 


Choice home-bred and im- 
ported stock. All Queens 
reared in full colonies. 


Prices of Italians in MAY: 


One Untested Queen..... $1.10 
* Tested Queen. ...... 1, 
“ Select Tested Queen 1.65 
“ Breeding Queen..... 2.75 
1-comb nucleus (no queen) 1.15 
2 “ ory Ty 2 00 


3 “ “ “ 3.00 

Untested in May; all others 
ready now from last season’s 
rearing. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. 

For prices on Caucasians and larger quanti- 
ties, and description of each A of queens, 
send for free catalog. J.L. STRON 

16Atf 204 BE. Logan St., Clarinda, lowa. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ROSE LAWN QUEENS 


ANOTHER GREAT OFFER 
We wish to mail our new 8-page ouaieg to 
1000 more progressive bee-keepers in the United 
States and Canada in the next 10 days. This 
catalog is full of valuable information for bee- 
keepers, and is the finest ever issued by a 
Queen-Rearing Concern. 
Here’s pay for your help: The first 100 per- 
sons sending us 10 addresses of bee- 
with $1.00 cash, will receive one of our very 
finest Select Tested “Pure Gold” Italian Queens. 
We sell them for $2,00 each; they are worth $5; 
every queen a breeder of the highest type of 
color, gentleness and fertility, line bred to the 
Rose Lawn standard. If the queen does not 
suit you, send her back and get your money. 
eo = er iti 
8 rely an vertising proposition, 
rr Select Tested Queens will be fur- 
nished at this price. Send on the names and a 


“soatt "OS™ GANEN ATNCOLN, NEB. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Excellent Goods 
LOwest Prices 


Bee - Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS 





ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS 





We have published THE AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER for 16 years (monthly, 
50c a year.) The largest and best il- 
lustrated magazine of its kind for the 
price published. Edited by two of the 


most experienced bee-keepers in 
America. 


Sample copy free. 
Our large, illustrated Price-List of 
Supplies free on application. Address, 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Honey and 








+ Beeswax+ 





CuIcaGo, May 18.—We are having very little 
call for honey, either comb or extracted. Fancy 
comb is bringing 15c; other grades from 10@14c. 
Extraeted, white, 6%@7c; amber, 5@6c. Bees- 
wax, 30c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Torrepo, Feb. 19.—The market for comb 
honey has been better for the past two weeks 
than at any time during the past season. Prices 
are firm on account of the scarcity. We are 
getting 15@1l6c for fancy white clover; i4@15c 

No. 1, and 13@14c for amber. Buckwheat, 
13c. Extracted honey is in good demand at 
en geteses hite clover in barrels 
brings 6%@ic; amber,54@5ic; in cans every 
grade from 1@léc higher. Beeswax is firm 
and in good demand at 28 and 30c. 

The above are our selling prices, not what we 
pay. Grices Bros. 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 12—Faucy white clover 
comb brings l6c; No.1, 14c; demand exceeds 
the supply; fancy white western comb brings 
14@15c; amber grades in poor demand at 12c 
Best grade of extracted honey brings 84@9%c in 
60-pound cans; amber, 6c. Good average bees- 
wax sells here for $33 per 100 pounds. 

Wa ter S. PoupEr. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 18.—The old lots of 
comb honey are about cleaned upin this mar- 
ket, and the marketis ready for new goods. 
There are not enough sales to give quotations. 
Some old extracted honey is ,-- white, 
6@7c; amber, 5@6c. Beeswax firm, 

Weare producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wu. A. SELSER. 


New Yorx, May 8.—There is stillsome de- 
mand for comb honey, mostly for faucy grades. 
which are selling at from 14@15c per pound; off 
grades in no demand and prices are irregular, 
ranging from 8@12c, according to quality; suf- 
ficient supply to meet demand, Extracted is 
in fair demand, mostly from California, of 
which there seems to be abundant supply Of all 

trades. We quote: White, 6%@7c; light amber, 

3; dark, 5@5%c, a to quality and quan- 
tity. Beeswax scarce and firm at 29@30c. 


Hitpretu & SRGELKEN. 











c 
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FREIGHT- 
RATES FROM 


You will 


Let me 


“@ ROOTS GOODS 


CINCINNATI, March 8.—The conditions of the 
market, at the present time, are not encourag- 
ing. Honey is offered from all sides, at prices 
utterly regardiess of the value of the article. 
At the same time, all indications point to an 
unusually good honey crop, which adds in 
making it a drag onthe market. Amber ex- 
racted honey in barrels, 5@6}4c; fancy white, 
in cans, 64@8%c. Choice yellow beeswax, 3c, 
delivered here. Tus Frep W. Mots Co. 


DENVER, Feb. 5.—Owing to the mild weather 
the demand for honey has not been as good as 
usual at tais time of year. We are quoting 
strictly No. 1 white alfalfa comb honey at $3.35 
to $3.75 per case of 24 sections; off grade and 
light amber at $3 to $3.30. White extracted 
alfalfa in 60-pound cans, 7446@8c; light amber, 
6%@7%c. Beeswax, 24c for clean yellow. 

Tue CoLo. Hongy-PRopDUCcERS’ ASSN. 


Kansas City, May 5.—Our market is about 
cleaned upon oldcombhouey. What there is 
now left is selling at $3.25 per case for fancy 
white. It looks as ifthere would be a good de- 
mand for nev honey just as soon as it comes to 
market. There will be very little comb honey 
left over this season in this city. Extracted is 
moving rather slowly at 54@6c. Beeswax, 25c 
per pound. Cc. C.CLtemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 7.—The demand for comb 
honey is slow, prices obtained are the same. 
Stock od hand seems to be sufficient to supply 
the wants. Quote fency white, 14@l6c. Amber 
extracted in barrels, 54 @5%c; tn cans,}¢c more; 
fancy white clover in 60-Ib. cans, 74@8}¢ cents; 
Southern, equal to white clover in color, from 
64%@7c. Bright yellow beeswax, 3c. 

Cc. H.W. Waser. 


Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





Headquarters or Bee-Supplics 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH 


as most all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. Sot3'7¢,naited tree. 


bred in separate apiaries, 
book your i TIEENS the GOLDEN YEL.- 
Order for LOWS, CARNIO- 
LANS, RED CLOVERS and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


.£H.W.WEBER 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 





Satisfaction Guaranteed.. 





sq A10}9R-] $1004 VV 


CINCINNAT! 
... OHIO 


Warehouses. Freeman and Centra! Aves 


= 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 
199 SouTH WaTerR ST. CHicaco, ILL. 


Cash for Beeswax 


Highest market price paid promptly all the 
time for good wax. 


Frank G. Glark, 147 E. Kinzie St. Ghicago, Ill, 


FOR SALE 


Until further notice, finest quality new crop 
California Water-White White Sage and Light 
Amber HONEY in 60-1b. tins, 2 in a case; new 
cans and new cases. Write for prices and sam- 
ples, and state quantity you want. 

HILDRETH & Suqa.K N 
265 & 267 Greenwich Street, ew Yor«, N.Y. 


MA Please mention the Bee Jourual. 











Second Hand Empty 60-pound HONEY-CANS 
—twoinacrate. In lots of 10, 40c per crate; 25 
or more crates, at 35c per crate. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
2Atf 51 Walant St., CiIncINNATI, OHIO. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


We Ge.t RooT’s G@ooos Pa tg AN 

Let us quote you on —" 
Foundation, etc., as we can save you time 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 


Bei. 8. AL) > 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








DU re 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


We handle the finest Bee-Supplies, made by the W. T. Falconer 
Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y. Big Discounts on early orders. 


figure with you on your wants. 


Cover, and Bottom-Board. Think of it, same price as the regular styles. 


Send for Catalog. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


51 Walnut Street, 


3 
3 
2 
2 
$ Mutu Sprcrat Dovetar, Hives have a Honey-Board, Warp-Proof 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


PERFECT GOODS 


_ 


REASONABLE PRICES 




















LOW ERRIGHT-RATES 





Our Agents, scattered all over the globe, are all heavily stocked. They can ship 
you anything you may need in the bee-supply line the day your order is received. Our 
Chicago House has had such an enormous demand this year for Lewis Goods that larger 
quarters at their original location have been necessary. 

+ 

Lewis Goods are the best your money can buy. They are better than other goods 
because they are the most carefully made and the most accurately fitted. They are 
known the world over, and we invite you to inquire regarding them from any old bee- 
keeper who is familiar with the brand ‘* Lewis.’’ 

% 

When you consider the fine quality of Lewis Hives and hive parts, Lewis Sections 
and other Goods, you will marvel that they can be sold for the money. 

= 

On account of our many distributing points the bee-keeper of to-day is able to se- 
cure Lewls Goods almost freight prepaid ; in fact, they are at your very door. 


Don’t Wait. Order Now. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Manulacturers ol Bee-Keepers’ supplies 
WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S. A. 
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